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There ts an urgent need to give our youth a working 


knowledge of the evils of Communism to serve as 
a defence against its political attractions 


Why Do Irishmen in Britain 


become Communists ? 


DOUGLAS HYDE 


OME new, significant ideas on 

why some Irish workers who 
go to Britain become members of 
the Communist Party emerged 
from a discussion I had recently 
with two priests who are working 
among the Irish there and an Irish- 
man who was for ten years a 
member of the British Communist 
Party and has recently returned to 
the Church. 

Our conversation took place 
shortly after the British Commun- 


ist Party’s Twenty-Sixth National 
Congress. There, as usual, people 
with Irish names had been present 
in large numbers. Even the man 
who moved the resolution on the 
Party’s current “line” on religion 
was a delegate named Donnelly 
from Liverpool. 

I estimate that some 25 per cent 
of the members of the executive 
committee elected at the Congress 
are either lapsed Catholics or are 
people who, having Irish names, 


Condensed from The Furrow (St. Patrick’s, Maynooth) 
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may be assumed to have Catholic 
antecedents. 

I had arranged a four-cornered 
discussion in my home in the hope 
that the man who had just come 
back to the Church might, from 
his own experience, be able to shed 
more light on a problem which we 
urgently need to understand as 
fully as possible. 

In Britain, the problem of the 
lapsed Catholic who turns Com- 
munist takes on an Irish character. 
Much has been said about the 
steps which should be taken to 
deal with the problem at the 
spirituai level. But even for those 
whose concern is mainly with this 
aspect of it, a knowledge of the 
sheer mechanics by which an Irish- 
man is conditioned, despite his 
Catholic background, to join the 
Communist Party seems to me to 
be necessary and important. It was 
this aspect in particular which we 
made the subject of our discussion. 

It has always seemed to me to 
be a little bit too much according 
to the text-book and too little 
according to real life to insist, as 
some priests do, that somewhere, 
lurking in the woodwork, there 
must be a moral problem. 

Perhaps it is the tendency to be 
preoccupied with the Sixth Com- 
mandment that leads some people 
to believe that even when a man 
joins the Communist Party there 
must of necessity be a woman— 
maybe in the shape of a bad mar- 
riage—somewhere in the picture. 

This is sometimes the case. But 
all four of us were agreed that 
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many Irishmen who have made no 
clear, decisive break with the 
Faith and who have not “ slipped 
up on the moral issue ” nonetheless 
join the Communist Party. Why? 

Some, of course, are drawn into 
association with the Communists 
and so into Communist activity as 
a result of participating in Com- 
munist-led strikes. The man who is 
what one might term a natural 
rebel and who is working on a job 
where a dispute is brewing is likely 
to be vocal. If a strike occurs he 
will, as a consequence, possibly 
find himself pushed into the leader- 
ship. 

It may be only a matter of time 
before he is making rousing 
speeches at strike meetings where 
most of the other speakers are 
Communists. Out of the struggle 
will, maybe, come new friendships, 
new associations. One can easily 
understand how such a man, if the 
Faith is not Cominant in his life, 
comes to finish up in the Com- 
munist Party. 

More often, however, the 
Party’s appeal is a political one. It 
is at that level that first contacts 


are frequently made and at which | 


he first finds what appears an 
identity of outlook. 

Many of the Irish who come 
over to Britain are already politi- 
cally minded; they are definitely 
“agin the Government”, Had 
everything been to their liking in 
Ireland they would not have left 
it. Quite probably a_ lengthy 
period of growing disillusionment, 
if not demoralisation, has preceded 
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Don’t be afraid of having many children. This world has 
not been created to be a cemetery. 


Pore JOHN XXIII 
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their departure. They are already 
critical of orthodox politics and 
politicians. 

They have maybe had a period 
of unemployment. Long before 
they leave Ireland they are in a 
mood to blame anyone and every- 
one for their troubles—and in par- 
ticular the Church and State. 

Although they are turning their 
backs on Ireland, there is a good 
deal of nationalism in their outlook 
which may be heightened rather 
than diminished by the fact of 
their coming to Britain. Most have 
some knowledge of the lamentable 
British-Irish relations of the past. 
They probably have no particular 
love of Britain and no especially 
soft spot for British politicians. 

The Conservative Party’s past 
damns it in thei: eyes. The Labour 
Party is suspect, too, as having 
been identified with British 
policies generally. Moreover, some 
Irishmen at least believed that the 
first post-war Labour Government 
would “do something about the 
Border”, but were disillusioned 
when it did nothing. And it was 
the Labour Party which intro- 
duced the Republic of Ireland Act. 
To join either of the main parties, 
therefore, is in conflict with the 
nationalism of many of the Irish- 
men who come to Britain. 

The Communist Party falls 
into a different category. Over and 
over again its un-British character 


is used as a stick with which to 
beat it. This may turn some 
Englishmen against it, but it tends 
only to recommend it to a nation- 
alistic Irishman. The Communist 
Party is outside the British tradi- 
tion. It cannot be made to share 
the guilt of British Imperialism, to 
which it is, in any case, opposed. 

The politically-minded Irishman 
who wishes to engage in British 
political activity must put a lot of 
Irish history out of his mind and 
swallow a lot of his nationalist 
pride before he joins the Conserv- 
atives or, for that matter, the 
Liberal Party. There is much that 
he must forgive and try to forget if 
he is to go into the Labour Party. 
There is nothing in the British 
Communist Party’s history or 
policies which comes into conflict 
with his nationalism. 

The way into the Communist- 
guided Connolly Association at 
this political level is even easier. 
Its activities are mainly concerned 
with Irish problems and those of 
Irishmen in Britain. Its paper 
deliberately and understandably 
limits its range of interests in the 
main to Irish questions. 

The attraction of the Commun- 
ist Party may be largely negative 
in the sense that it does not con- 
flict with an Irishman’s national 
loyalties. At the same time there 
are aspects in its political policies 
which will not immediately re- 
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commend themselves to him, even 
though its Irish policies do. 

Thete is little or nothing in the 
policy and propaganda of the 
Connolly Association and its paper 
with which he can quarrel at all. 
All the “ negative” attractions of 
the Communist Party apply 
equally well to the Connolly 
Association. But since it is pri- 
marily concerned with Ireland and 
the Irish and not with the doctrines 
of Communism, no readjustment 
in his thinking is required in order 
that he shall be able to support it 
wholeheartedly. 

The criticisms which the Con- 
nolly Association makes of Cath- 
olicism are generally confined to 
bishops or to particular “ reaction- 
aries”. They probably go no 
further—although they may have 
a different content—than criti- 
cisms which he himself was mak- 
ing before he left Ireland. 

There is no frontal attack upon 
religion as such. In the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that 
many Irishmen in Britain make 
their first contact with Commun- 
ism inside the ranks of the Con- 
nolly Association or at its meet- 
ings. But, I repeat, for many the 
way to Communism is directly 
into the ranks of the Party itself, 
for the reasons I have stated. 

No easy solution to this political 
problem emerged from our conver- 


A DEEP-SEA diver in the Inish Sea got this frantic message 
from the surface: “Come up quick—the boat’s sinking! 


How holy people look when they are seasick! 
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sations. One thought which inevit- 
ably comes to mind is that when 
extreme nationalism and a pre- 
occupation with past injustices is 
carried from Irish to British soil, 
it can make easier the acceptance 
of Communism and membership 
of Communist organisations. Pre- 
sent bitterness has grown out of 
past evils. Those evils were real 
enough. But it is a sobering 
thought that they continue to bear 
fruit to this day in the shape of a 
disconcertingly large crop of Irish- 
men-turned-Communist. 

My main concern is to suggest 
that the road to Communism taken 
by many men and women from 
Ireland may follow a somewhat 
different course from what has 
been supposed. It is an over-simpli- 
fication to suggest that an Irishman 
who has been brought up as a 
Catholic can be drawn to Com- 
munism only if he has already 
turned his back on the Faith or has 
created a situation in his own life 
which alienates him from the 
Church. 

To me, the knowledge that this 
is so serves to underline the urgent 
need for making the Faith a real 
and living thing in the life of every 
Irish boy and girl and to give them 
some sort of working knowledge 
of the evils of Communism to 
serve as a defence against its 
political attractions. 


> 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
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Portrait of An Taotseach Sean F. Lemass 


His Motto: 


Hats off to 


the Past, Coats off to 
the Future 


T was Mr, Sean F. Lemass who 

first suggested to Mr. de Valera, 
late in 1925, that a new organisa- 
tion — Fianna Fail — should be 
established to continue the work 
of a disintegrating Sinn Féin. 

Sean Lemass then was only 
twenty-five years of age, but 
already he had the rare gift of 
recognising the immediate and 
long-term needs of the mation and 
the changes that were necessary. 
He was given a leading position in 
the new organisation and it was 
“Dev” who called him “the 
Benjamin of the Government ” six 
years later, when Sedn Lemass 
became Minister for Industry and 
Commerce at the age of thirty-one. 

If Arthur Griffith was the father 
of Sinn Féin, then Mr. Lemass is 
the father of Fianna Fail, and it 
was logically appropriate that, in 
June last, he should have been 
chosen unanimously by his Party 
to succeed Mr. de Valera as 
Taoiseach and president of Fianna 
Fail. 

His colleagues realise that his 
talent for leadership, his gift of 
grasping the essential needs of 


nation and Party, have been 
matured and strengthened by the 
rich experience of government and 
administration in the years be- 
tween. ; 

It was not surprising that, on 
the second defeat of Fianna Fail in 
1954, it was Sean Lemass who 
made the major break-through on 
the traditional policies of Fianna 
Fail, in the first draft economic 
programme which can be said to 
be the genesis of the present White 
Paper on Economic Policy. 

Yet, his thinking does not reject 
tradition, but springs from it. He 
will not desert the past or break 
with it in the new problems that 
confront him as Taoiseach. He will 
not destroy the old, but pour the 
new economic wine into the old 
Republican bottles. 

For Sean Lemass is the inheri- 
tor of the best republican and 
Sinn Féin ideals and ideas, and the 
man who can carry them on into 
the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury, in which economic and social 
victories are needed to consolidate 
political gains. Although he was 
closer to Pearse than to Connolly, 


Condensed from the Irish Times 





THE VALUE OF THE LAND 


T has been assumed that because Sean Lemass is a Dublin man and 

because he has so consistently spoken in terms of industrial 
progress that he is unaware of the value of the land or of the 
problems of the farmer. 

Time and again he has made it clear how intensely he realises 
that our first and most important industry is agriculture. Here is 
one of his many statements on the matter :— 

“ A workable plan for full employment must be based on a pro- 
fitable and expanding agriculture. It is through the work of the 
farmers that the country must find the resources to get ahead, and 
on it we must rely, in the main, for the increase in exports which 
will enable it to pay its way. All our aims and hopes for increasing 
industry and employment in the towns and cities depend on the 
success of our policy for agriculture.” 


“Irish Press” 
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he is the inheritor of the radicalism 
of the first years of the century, 
and combines it with the en- 
lightened conservatism of the cen- 
tury’s middle-age. 

Sean Lemass was born in 
Dublin in 1899, into an old Dublin 
family, and was educated in 
O’Connell Schools. He was only 
fifteen years of age when he joined 
the Irish Volunteers—in a bat- 
talion that had Eamon de Valera 
as Commandant. 

A year later he was in the 
General Post Office in the Easter 
Week Rising and was later im- 
prisoned, but released in a few 
weeks because of his youth. He 
was back immediately in the 
Volunteers and active up to 1921, 
when he took the anti-Treaty side 
and became Minister for Defence 
in the Republican Cabinet. 

In 1924, before he proposed the 
formation of Fianna Fail to Mr. 
de Valera, he was elected to the 
Dail. Eight years later he was the 


youngest Cabinet Minister ia 
Europe; after hearing him in the 
Dail, a prominent British jour- 
nalist said: “Lemass would be 
Prime Minister of England if he 
lived there.” 

His successes in building up 
Irish industry are known; he is the 
architect of the air services, the 
turf industry, mineral exploration, 
and the extension of electricity, 
sugar and shipping industries. He 
has presided over the new devel- 
opment of shipbuilding in Cork 
and the new fertiliser industry. He 
is responsible for the national 
transport policy. Today, State in- 
dustry employs over 20,000 
workers and its rdle is to be greater 
in the future; altogether, since 
1926 employment in industry has 
increased by about 130,000. 

As Minister for Supplies during 
the war, Mr. Lemass served the 
country brilliantly by his foresight, 
planning and resource. He set up 
the Labour Court in 1946. 


~— 
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HATS OFF TO THE PAST, 


Sean Lemass celebrated his six- 
tieth birthday on July 15th, but 
he looks years younger and hardly 
has a single grey hair. Dark, with 
sallow complexion, he has a quick, 
winning sympathetic smile and an 
easy relaxed charm of personality 
that hides the dynamism of the 
man at first glance. Quick as light- 
ning to grasp an idea, to expand it 
and to implement it, he also has 
the gift of sensing the central core 
in any problem in seconds. 

He is a glutton for work, never 
spares himself, and seldom rests. 
Prompt at his office every morning, 
he brings home files to his home in 
the evening for further thought, 
but his desk is always clear when 
he holds conferences in his office : 
as many as eight or nine a day on 
occasions. He works his officials 
hard but he wins a loyalty, respect 
and regard from them that secure 
the maximum physical and mental 
effort. 

He has won the same affection 
and esteem from his colleagues in 
the Government, and between him 
and Mr. de Valera there are bonds 
of great friendship and real com- 
radeship. In the Dail his policy 
speeches are uncommonly intel- 
lectual and consistent. In the 
Fianna Fail national organisation 
his work has won admiration from 
rural and urban members alike, in 
spite of his lack of the hail-fellow 
tricks. 

In his international negotiations 
he impressed the British in 1938, 
when he played such an important 
part in the conclusion of the 
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Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement; and 
more recently he made a big im- 
pression on the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation 
Ministers in Free Trade talks. 

The biggest task of his life is 
now before him, and on that he 
will be judged by history. It is said 
he respects the past, lives for the 
present and plans for the future. 
As Taoiseach he has already intro- 
duced new blood, promised more 
and proposed a new Department of 
Transport, Fuel and Power; his 
Government is provisional and 
more fundamental changes may be 
expected. 

His declared adherence to his 
old leader’s principles on the Irish 
language and national unity does 
not reflect a slavish conservatism, 
but rather indicates his determin- 
ation to harness all that is best in 
Irish tradition to the tasks of the 
present. In his great Dail speech 
on June 3rd last he made this 
clear: the country faces a tremend- 








Imminent Danger 





[FDuRinG the British régime a prisoner who was under sen- 
tence of death in Kilmainham Gaol, Dublin, was taken 
seriously ill on the evening before the day fixed for his 


execution. 


The prison doctor was called in. He sent a hurried note 
to Dublin Castle to this effect: “In my opinion the prisoner 
cannot be removed from the cell to the place of execution 
without imminent danger to his life.” 


ous task which calls for tremend- 
ous effort; private enterprise is not 
enough, and State enterprise must 
be expanded. 

“The historic task of this gen- 


eration is to consolidate the 
economic foundations of our 
political independence. . . . If we 


fail everything else goes with it, 
and all the hopes of the past will 
have been falsified. If we succeed, 
then every other national problem, 
including particularly Partition, 
will become a great deal easier of 
solution.” 

His ability to grasp the new 
need is shown here, while a later 
speech showed his belief in linking 
that new task to the reservoirs of 
strength built by the patriotisra of 
the language and unity movement. 

Will he keep Fianna Fail to- 
gether? His gift for selecting the 
right men for industry makes his 
colleagues confident that he will. 
He will try, too, to enlist the con- 
structive support of other Parties 
for the central aims, and already 
he commands great admiration 
from trade-union leaders for his 
industrial drive, although there is 
still doubt about wage standstill, 
loyalty to unions and the appoint- 


ment of Labour’s old standing foe 
as Tanaiste. It is known that he 
has admirers even in Fine Gael. 
He believes that the political centre 
of gravity in Ireland is to the right 
—perhaps a little bit too far—and 
it is possible that Fianna Fail may 
move slightly more to left of 
centre. 

His belief is that there are three 
kinds of men: the invaluable man 
who is both clever and industrious; 
the clever man who is lazy, but 
can be most useful; and the third, 
the one that could wreck any 
organisation—the industrious man 
who is also stupid. In Fianna Fail 
he has all three. 

He would fit into the first 
category himself, and this, with 
other qualities, prevents him from 
being either a doctrinaire capitalist 
or a doctrinaire socialist. If State 
enterprise is the solution for a 
problem he has no _ ideological 
objection, but he firmly believes 
that private enterprise suits the 
Irish character. 

He would disdain political 
labels, although he has contempt 
for what he regards as the pusil- 
lanimous policy of Labour—who 
should be, he _ believes, the 
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natural allies of Fianna Fail. It is 
remotely possible, therefore, that 
the referendum result to retain 
Proportional Representation will 
affect his attitude towards party 
alignments, but basic principles 
would not be sacrificed. He will 
not automatically invite the North 
to join with the Republic, but ask 
all Irishmen to join together to live 
—not die—for Ireland and to 
build a new, prosperous and 
different Irish nation. 

His election as Taoiseach has 
been heralded as the beginning of 
a new era. Certainly we may 
expect that his energy, initiative 
and resource will influence every 
Department in favour of positive 
advance. 

He will want to make adminis- 


tration more efficient; he has 
already indicated that new 
standards of efficiency are to be 
expected, too, from protected 
industry, his foster-child. His 
own genius for administration may 
be deduced from the fact that his 
Department is in future to be the 
work of two Ministers—and both 
will be kept busy. 

But his new post as Taoiseach 
demands talents which have not 
hitherto been brought fully into 
play; from now on he is respon- 
sible not for a section of national 
policy but for the grand design. 
His success will be judged in part 
by his ability to find other, 
younger men who are as clever, as 
industrious and as dedicated as 
himself. 
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Don’t Be Talking ! 


WHEN a party of Irish tourists climbed to the top of a 
famous echoing mountain, they saw an old man sitting 
on a rock, an enormous telescope in his hands. Every few 
moments he let out a series of shouts. 
The puzzled tourists watched him for some time. Then 
one of them went up to the old man and asked him, “ Why 
do you keep on looking through that thing and then calling 


out as if you were in pain?” 


The old man answered impatiently: “ Don’t talk to me! 
You'll distract my attention and [ll lose my job. ... I’m 


the echo for this hill.” 


Absent Friends 


‘Tue Australian hotel-keeper grinned. “I'll never forget an 
Irishman up at Broadway Arrow. Used always to keep a 
bottle of whiskey in his pack. For snake bite, he said it was. 
And every night before he turned in he used to take a good 
swig, and toast his ‘absent friends ’—the snakes!” 
DIANA AND GEORGE SPEAR, Square Pegs 








They have been pleading “‘ Give us a permanent home.” 
But can they settle down to normal, useful life ? 


YES, TINKERS CAN MAKE GOOD! 


SEAMUS MAC an RIOGH 


OUNG Marty Maughan’s 

shoulders were hunched, his 
hands deep in the pockets of his 
raggy trousers, as he sauntered 
along a Co. Mayo boreen one 
bright summer morning seven 
years ago. 

Suddenly a young couple on a 
motor-bike pulled up beside him. 
They were touring the West and 
had lost their way. Marty, who 
knew every mile of Ireland’s roads, 
quickly put them right. He wished 
them luck and watched the bike 
roar off. But as it disappeared 
round a bend, a pang of envy shot 
through seventeen-year-old Marty. 
In that moment he realised what 
he, a tinker, one of Ireland’s 7,000 
outcasts, was missing from life. 

He made up his mind to break 
away from life on the roads and 
start afresh. He has succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams. Today 
he has a good job as a cook in a 
hospital at Rugby, in England. He 
is happily married, lives in a 
pleasant semi-detached house and 
is thinking about buying a car. 

But—it wasn’t easy. Courage 
and determination carried Marty 
through. When he left Mayo in 
1952 he could neither read nor 
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write. He had never travelled by 
bus or train, and Galway was the 
biggest city he had ever seen. 

Marty went first to London, 
where he worked at everything 
from peeling potatoes to digging 
roads. All the time he had his 
mind set on a job where he could 
advance himself by his own effort. 
He found it in Rugby, when he got 
the job of kitchen help and handy- 
man in a hospital. 

He worked hard during the day 
and went to school at night and 
gradually climbed the ladder from 
kitchen boy to cook. But Marty 
never forgot his heritage. Each 
summer he returned to Ireland, 
spending his holidays in his 
parents’ caravan, touring the roads 
he knew so well as a child. 

It was on one of those summer 
visits that Marty met sixteen-year- 
old Brigid Moloney, the girl who 
was to become his bride. It hap- 
pened over two years ago, when 
Marty was travelling through 
Knock with his parents. 

When his holiday came to an 
end, he promised Brigid he would 
be back. He returned early last 
summer, and the couple made 
plans for their wedding. 
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The ceremony was put off until 
the end of summer because Marty 
insisted on establishing a real 
home for Brigid before taking her 
to England. He got a house in 
Rugby. Then in September he 
stepped from a ‘plane at Dublin 
Airport and boarded a train for 
the West. 

He was met in Manulla by a 
string of caravans from the 
Maughan and Moloney clans. Two 
days later he and Brigid were mar- 
ried in St. Mary’s Church, West- 
port, Co. Mayo. 

The marriage was a big occasion 
for the travelling folk of the West, 
for it healed an age-old ferd be- 
tween the Maughan and Moloney 
clans—traditional enemies. 

Marty’s mother, Mrs. Annie 
Maughan, told me over a cup of 
tea in her spick and span caravan, 
“Marty’s success may be the 
beginning of a new deal for us 
travelling folk. He has shown what 
our children can do if they get a 
chance and if people don’t look 
down on them and brand them as 
no-good wanderers. I hope his 
example will encourage other 
young folk to leave this terrible 
life on the roads.” 

Brigid’s mother told me: “I 
am very glad Brigid married 
Marty Maughan. I am happy be- 
cause of two things. First, that 
he’s one of our own and, second, 
because he was able to take Brigid 
away from this life of drudgery. 
And their marriage ended our 
differences with the Maughans.” 

Marty does not talk much about 


his achievement. But he knows he 
did the right thing in leaving the 
roads and is keen to see his people, 
the tinkers, get a better chance in 
life. 

Margaret Barry, the famous 
ballad singer, shares his views. 
She says: “Give the tinkers 
definite resting-places and stop 
hounding them.” 

For Margaret, forty-two, is a 
person who has put life on the 
roads behind her—and has proved 
a tremendous hit. Few of the 
thousands of people acclaiming 
her talents today know that she has 
been around Ireland thirty-three 
times—by caravan, tinker’s cart 
and bicycle. 

Her father was a travelling 
musician and Margaret began 
singing for her living at a very 
early age. When she was fourteen 
she struck out on her own. 

“Tl never forget the shame and 
fear I felt the first day I stood in 
front of a cinema queue to sing for 
coppers,” she told me. “ Slowly I 
became more sure of myself and 
six months later I was travelling 
around the country to all the fairs 
and shows.” 

Margaret travelled by whatever 
means she could, but usually with 
gipsy-type musicians and dealers, 
one of the four types now com- 
monly classed as tinkers. 

She married twice—both her 
husbands are dead—and had one 
daughter of the first marriage. 

Margaret got her big chance in 
1953. She was “discovered” by 
the American folklore expert, Alan 








Lomax, and appeared in a B.B.C. 
television programme. 

She has appeared regularly on 
television since then and has 
broadcast more than seventeen 
times. Margaret has also made 
fourteen records. 

Although Margaret  Barry’s 
break with the open road was not 
quite as sudden or dramatic as 
Marty Maughan’s, she neverthe- 
less proved herself a woman of 
ability and determination. She is 
not of true “travelling” blood, 
but knows nearly every tinker 
family in Ireland and is a keen 
champion of their cause. 

Other ex-wanderers who have 
found a new life include two 
couples now living happily in 
houses outside Tuam, Co. Galway: 
John and Annie Ward and Martin 
and Mary Ward. 

I visited them in their homes in 
Gilmartin Road, and I only wish 
that other travellers who get local 
authority houses would take 
example from them. Their houses 
are spotless, their children are 
healthy and well-mannered. 


Baubles of Earth 
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Each couple has eight children. 
The boys are attending the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ school and the girls 
go to the Sisters of Mercy Con- 
vent. Their teachers told me that 
the tinker children are very keen 
and show extraordinary progress. 

Would either of these families 
ever go back on the road? John 
Ward, tinsmith, dealer and handy- 
man, told me quite firmly: “No. 
Now that we have a house and our 
children are at school we would 
never return to the old life.” 

But not all tinker families who 
get houses settle in as the Wards. 
Two families who got homes near 
them on Gilmartin Road left as 
soon as spring came. Another 
family there leave and return 
whenever they get the urge to 
wander. 

And there are the families who 
left their homes in Ballyfermot, 
Dublin, after burning all the 
floorboards as firewood and selling 
the lead piping for scrap. 

Yes, the rehabilitation of Ire- 
land’s tinkers will be a slow, diffi- 
cult job. 


‘THE only time some people think of God is when they are 
in trouble, or when their pocketbook is empty, or they 
have a chance to make it a little fatter. They flatter them- 
selves that at such moments they have faith when really they 
have only earthly hope for good luck. . 
It cannot be repeated too often: faith bears on the soul 
and its salvation in God, not on the baubles of earth. 


BrsHop FULTON SHEEN 


P£OPLE become quieter when they get older. They've more 


to keep quiet about. 








Who “ planted” the American raccoon 
in an Ulster valley ? And the swallow- 
tail butterfly near Belfast Lough? 


These Animals 
were Never 


Natives 
Cc. DOUGLAS DEANE 


ECENTLY birdwatcher Tom 

Ennis saw a strange butterfly 
on the south shore of Belfast 
Lough at Holywood. It was a 
swallow-tail, largest of our butter- 
flies and the only one of its kind 
in these islands. 

This species has never been re- 
corded in Ireland and is well 
established in Britain only at 
Wicken Fen in Cambridgeshire 
and on the Norfolk Broads. In 
Europe it is much more common 
and found in fields, woods, moors 
and mountains. 

No explanation has yet been put 
forward for its preference for fen- 
land in Britain. Yet this first-ever 
Ulster swallowtail is false; it’s a 
phoney that did not come here of 
its own accord. It was brought 
into the country and released by 
an amateur naturalist. There is 
danger in releasing foreign species 
such as this because the scientific 





record is imperilled by the whims 
of curious cranks. 

Yet there are many animals in 
Ireland which owe their presence 
here to man. By far the greatest 
number has been accidentally in- 
troduced in foodstuffs on ships, 
from the flour moth to the brown 
rat. A much smaller number of 
foreign animals have been delib- 
erately introduced. 

The rabbit was set free in Ire- 
land about 800 years ago, probably 
so that it could provide food and 
clothing. Some animals were intro- 
duced for their sporting qualities, 
like the pheasant and the black- 
cock. The pheasant was a success, 
but the blackcock failed, probably 
because sportsmen tended to kill 
too many cock birds. 

The blackcock is one of those 
social-stimulation species in which 
the males gather for display at a 
special tournament ground called a 
“lek ”; and if there are not enough 
males to display together, breeding 
will be a failure. Blackcocks were 


Cendensed from the Belfast Telegraph 








introduced in Northern Ireland in 
the first half of the 19th century at 
Colebrooke, Claggan, Clandeboye 
and Glenarm. 

About 1820 David Ker, of Por- 
tavo, put down some English hares 
on the Copeland Island, and all 
down the 19th century estate 
owners introduced numbers of the 
brown hare for coursing. So many 
were introduced that in parts of 
Tyrone and Derry the commonest 
hare is the introduced species. 

The Irish hare has been intro- 
duced into various parts of Britain, 
and Gage put it down on Rathlin 
several times. The last one 
perished in the hard winter of 
1947. Gage also tried several times 
to introduce the grass frog into 
the loughs of Rathlin; and several 
times since naturalists have taken 
frog spawn over to the island, but 
the frog remains a foreigner to 
Rathlin. 

Some introductions seem to have 
been made for no reason at all. In 
August, 1930, two greater horse- 
shoe bats were set free at Glas- 
lough, Co. Monaghan, but were 
never seen again. Then Edward 
Regan brought over from the New 
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Forest nine tawny owls and 
twelve jays and released them 
about Belfast. Four of the owls 
were shot and one was kept in a 
cage as a pet. History does not 
record what happened to the 
others. 

An American raccoon was shot 
in the Roe Valley in 1885, though 
no explanation was given as to how 
it got there, and a man named 
Sproule brought over from Canada 
and released a small number of 
chipmunks, or ground squirrels, 
about Fintona, Co. Tyrone, in 
1894. 

Another American introduction 
was on July 16, 1755, when two 
big horn or Rocky Mountain sheep 
were set free in the Mourne Moun- 
tains. 

And then there is the grey 
squirrel, introduced at Castle 
Forbes in 1913, which caused so 
much damage that over 300 were 
killed on the estate five years later. 

Such a disaster is not likely to 
result from the introduction of 
such an ephemeral thing as a 
swallow-tail butterfly, but it is the 
falsification of the scientific record 
that worries me. 


‘Tue Memory of the Dead.—Do not neglect having the 
names of your parents and friends engraved on your 


headstones. 


Advt. in Provincial paper 


WHEN a bachelor is at his wits’ end, he ceases to be a 


bachelor. 





Francis O. WALSH 
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The blueprints are ready, but there is 
one deterrent 


This Fish-Industry Plan 
Should Work! 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


“TL\XCITING,” writes Mr. 

Donal Barrington in his fore- 
word to this new pamphlet. “ Our 
sea fisheries are an exciting sub- 
ject for, in a country as poor as 
Ireland, it is exciting to come 
across vast natural resources which 
are virtually untapped.” 

I remember the excitement I 
felt seeing the Howth fishing- 
smacks come in, the tang of the 
salt air, the harbour glittering with 
fish-scales. But our herring-boats 
went down in the depression of 
the 1920s, never to be recovered. 
In the opinion of experts, the 
entire industry since then has been 
badly mismanaged; though by 
happy chance the plans of the 
Minister for Fisheries, Mr. 
Childers, on many points coincide 
with the challenging proposals 
made by John K. Clear in the 
recently-published pamphlet, Out- 
lines of an Irish Fishing Industry 
(Tuairim, One Shilling). 

One may wonder why succes- 
sive Governments have so long 
neglected the “vast natural re- 
sources” along our extensive 


coastlines. For a properly devel- 
oped Irish fishing industry could, 
Mr. Clear maintains, result within 
ten years in the setting-up of 
25,000 to 30,000 new families, 
could stem emigration, encourage 
population growth and provide a 
whole new world of work: not 
alone in fishing, processing, pack- 
ing, marketing, transport, harbour- 
building, boat-building, engineer- 
ing, maintenance, but also in pro- 
viding for the personal needs of 
those employed in a many-sided 
industry. 

Why, despite these important 
advantages, we still merely toy 
with our fertile off-shore acres is 
explained by Mr. Clear. Organis- 
ing Secretary of the National Fish 
Industry Development Association, 
and obviously an authority on this 
complex subject, he writes: 

“Tt is helpful to see this 
problem in reverse. Consider a 
nation of fairly prosperous fishing 
people living on a rocky island. 
One day they rediscover in the 
hinterland of their barren home a 
vast valley of fertile land, unculti- 
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vated but ideally suited for agri- 
culture. Consider the problems 
they must face not only in deter- 
mining what type of farming to 
pursue, and ail the problems of 
capitalisation, but also the 
immense human problem of wean- 
ning a big proportion of born 
fishermen from the sea to the land; 
in training them and their women- 
folk in all the arts and traditions of 
husbandry; and not in finding 
markets for their produce but in 
training efficient marketeers. After 
all it is no easy thing to make a 
fishing skipper into a cattle jobber 
—or vice versa.” 

But just as individuals can with 
success make a complete change of 
occupation, so can communities. 
In recent years there have been 
many examples of rapid expansion 
in the fish industries of other 
countries. 

In Ireland “the especial diff- 
culty in the fish industry is its 
newness. For . . . it is with the 
establishment of a new industry 
we are concerned; not with the 
expansion or revival of an old one. 

“ All the vigour of the excellent 
small industry we have is of new 
growth—new boats, new men, new 
fishings, new markets, even new 
ports in many cases. To develop 
further, we must draw new blood 
from the general reserve of Irish 
manpower... .” 

In comparison with the fishing 
industries of other European 
countries, our present achieve- 
ments are paltry. The weight-of- 
catch landed in 1956 puts Norway 
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at the top of the list with 
2,000,000 tons, Ireland at the 
bottom with 20,000 tons. Hence 
the need for a new, creative, real- 
istic approach; and it is precisely 
this that Mr. Clear’s statement, 
aimed at establishing the nature 
and magnitude of the task, pro- 
vides for those concerned in the 
creation of an Irish fish industry. 

He emphasises the futility of 
small-scale planning at a period 
when international trade is essen- 
tial to modern production tech- 
niques. 

“T have found everywhere,” 
says Mr. Clear, “an obstinate ten- 
dency to think in terms of the Irish 
industry as it exists; to plan in 
terms of a small, undeveloped in- 
dustry.” Thus he would prefer to 
see more than the Méinister’s 
“ doubling the production of fish ”. 

At present “the Irish fish in- 
dustry produces roughly 25,000 
tons (1957) of sea fish yearly, 
worth about £1,000,000. It gives 
employment to fewer than 1,600 
men full-time, and to about 5,000 
more in some degree of part-time 
employment. But developed to a 
stage comparable with the other 
fish industries of North-Western 
Europe it would produce about 
250,000 tons of fish, worth 
£10,000,000 to £12,000,000, and 
would give full-time employment 
to, say, 10,000 men directly en- 
gaged in fishing. . . .” 

Taking as a working model a 
fish industry thriving in conditions 
not unlike our own, Mr. Clear 
examines that of Scotland. 
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Consideration of such factors as 
the common character of Scottish 
and Irish coasts, and similarity of 
the potential catch, is followed by 
a table giving latest available 
figures (for Scotland in 19§7, 
Ireland in 1956) in terms of fleet, 
employment and catch value. 

At present, Scotland has 167 
steamers while we have none, but 
since it is possible to leave out the 
important North Sea fishing based 
on Aberdeen, for which we have 
no parallel, the following picture 
emerges : 

Scotland operates 2,920 motor 
vessels to our 622; no sail or row- 
ing boats, while we have 1,843; 
gives full-time employment to 
8,983 compared with our 1,584, 
part-time work to 2,640 compared 
with our (often very small) part- 
time employment for 4,852. Scot- 
land shows a total catch valued 
at £13,546,436; Ireland’s is valued 
at £1,010,794. 

Leaving for future consideration 
the development of a_ harbour 
(Galway, for example) built up to 
rival Aberdeen’s, and for the 
moment excluding the North Sea 
sector of the Scottish industry, 
“We then have a dispersed artisan 
fishery based on comparatively 
small ports and centred in an 
economy that is largely agricul- 
tural and which, in many impor- 
tant respects, reproduces the con- 
ditions that obtain in many of our 
coastal areas. 

“... The Scottish industry in 
terms of landings and employment 
is just about the average size for 
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THE ONE DETERRENT 

HE organisation of the in- 

dustrial arm presents nothing 
that we have not had experience 
of in other spheres. . . In fact, 
this end of the fish industry is 
far ahead of the fleet already. 

Today there is in Killybegs 
a fish meal factory, in Galway a 
fish processing station, in Kinsale 
a projected fish canning factory 
all of which are faced with a 
problem of securing supplies— 
not adequate supplies, but any 
supplies at all. 

No doubt that situation will 
right itself; but | know that 
some of our keenest in- 
dustrialists have plans for entry 
into the fish industry blue- 
printed, and are deterred only 
by the lack of fish. 

John K. Clear 


the north-west European fish 
industries. It is roughly corapar- 
able with the Danish, Swedish and 
Icelandic industries. The Nor- 
wegian, English, German. and 
French industries are considerably 
greater, while those of the Nether- 
lands, Faroes Islands, Belgium and 
Ireland are considerably smaller. 

“ If we are to attempt a develop- 
ment of our fish industry compar- 
able to that achieved by our 
European neighbours, then the 
Scottish model presents a reason- 
able target to aim at.” 

As to the ail-important question 
of manpower, the present quota of 
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1,600 full-time fishermen must be 
increased over the next ten years 
to 9,000 or 10,000—an annual 
recruitment of about 1,000: at 
first glance an impossible figure. 

“.. . But in every coastal parish 
there are boys, farmers’ sons or 
tradesmen’s sons, or the sons of 
shopkeepers, who are not entirely 
strangers to the sea. Among these 
it should be possible to find 1,000 
lads hardy and of an adventurous 
spirit for the fishing fleets. Their 
interest in the fish industry must 
be awakened in the national 
schools; and in the Vocational 
Schools by introducing classes in 
boat-building, marine engineering, 
maintenance, in the making of 
lobster-pots and other fishing gear, 
in elementary navigation and per- 
haps general introductory courses 
on fishing techniques.” 

Apart from encouraging an 
interest in practical part-time fish- 
ing, with as incentive the great 
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new interest in sea angling, there 
will be the need to train, through 
apprenticeship, recruits to full- 
time fishing. The problem result- 
ing from an inadequate supply of 
boats will disappear as the fleet 
develops. 

At the outset it will be neces- 
sary to rely in great measure on the 
adaptability of the young men who 
will take up fishing as a career and 
will have to gain their experience 
as they go along. 

“There is a sufficient number 
of instances around the coast of 
young men who undertake the 
management of fishing boats with 
very little experience and make a 
success of it to warrant optimism 
on this score. However, it will be 
necessary to provide by way of 
courses, lectures, demonstrations, 
technical literature and such, as 
much training and technical in- 
formation as possible for these 
recruits to the industry.” 





Thin Edge of Veg. 


CIVIL servant in rendering his travelling account put in 


“ Porter, 6d.” 


The Department wrote back for an explanation of the 
item, to which the official replied: “ The amount represents 


what I gave a railway porter.” 


Back came the reply: “In future kindly note to insert the 
term ‘ Porterage’ in connection with charges of this char- 


acter.” 


A few weeks later the same official had occasion to take 
a taxi-cab. In rendering his account he put in the words, 


“To cabbage, 2s. 6d.” 


| SPEND a few minutes each day counting my blessings. 





Kate SMITH 
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Delia is Always 
on Look-out 


for New Songs 


[™ 1S ALWAYS A PLEASURE TO 

welcome the Kiernans back to 
Dublin. They have held the name 
of Ireland high in many foreign 
capitals. 

Dr. T. J. Kiernan and his wife 
—singer Delia Murphy to you— 
must be nearly the ideal diplomatic 
couple. He with his quiet, intelli- 
gent, perceptive conversation; she 
with her open-hearted, “lach ” wel- 
come for all comers, yet delicately 
sensitive to people’s individual 
quirks and requirements. 

In Rome, when they represented 
Ireland at the Vatican, in Canberra, 
high on an Australian plateau, in 
Bonn attached to the new fedoral 
Germany, and now in Ottawa, re- 
presenting Ireland and the large 
Irish-born community in Canada, 
they have been everything that is 
typical and good about Ireland and 
most hospitable and helpful to 
Irish people passing through. 

Delia Murphy hasn’t been doing 
very much singing lately; not in 
public anyway. But she is always on 
the look-out for new songs. Her last 
big effort was to make a long-play- 
ing record for Capitol Records, 
Hollywood, which is for sale in the 
States under the title, An Tostal. 

The record has got a number of 





the 
associated with the name of Delia 


songs which will always be 


Murphy: The _ Spinning-Wheel, 
Courtin’ in the Kitchen and The 
Three Lovely Lassies from Bannion. 

Delia told me that Bannion is in 
Cavan. The air she remembered 
from her childhood in Mayo—in 
Kiltimagh. The words of the song 
she got partly in Mayo, partly in 
London, and some more from good- 
ness knows where. 

When the American troops. in- 
vaded Italy through Sicily they 
brought the tune with them, but 
the words were transmogrified into 
an Italian folk-song. By the time 
they reached Rome where Delia 
Murphy lived as chatelaine of the 
Irish Ministry to the Holy See, her 
baker and delivery boys were sing- 
ing it. 

PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Second Lady’s Chief Hobby 


]RELAND’s “SECOND LaDy IN THE 

Land”, sixty-one-year-old Mrs. 
Kathleen Lemass, wife of the new 
Prime Minister, is a home-and- 
family lover. 
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“TI have seven grandchildren, and 
they are my chief hobby,” Mrs. 
Lemass told me at her lovely bun- 
galow home in Rathgar, Dublin. 
“We have an open house, especi- 
ally on a Sunday, and I love look- 
ing after them all.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemass have three 
daughters and a son married. There 
is Noel, a Dail Deputy for Dublin. 
Then there is Mrs. Maureen 
Haughey, whose husband is an 
accountant and also a Dail Deputy, 
and Mrs. Peggy O’Brien, wife of 
an Irish Army captain. Miss Sheila 
Lemass was married to Mr. J. 
O’Connor on July 22nd. 

In her dress and manner, Mrs. 
Lemass, like her husband, is 
modern and progressive. In this 
way she will be a tremendous asset 
to her husband. 

One of her few interests outside 
her home and family is folk dancing. 
She is president of the International 
Folk Dancing Organisation. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Lemass played 
hockey, which she learned at Muck- 
ross Dominican College. Her sister 
is the wife of Mr. Laurence O’Dea, 
a brother of Jimmy O’Dea, the 
actor. 

JoHN Murpocu in the Sunday 

Dispatch 


Stephen’s Lucky Moment 
VERY TIME STEPHEN BoyD, STAR- 
ring with Susan Hayward in the 

zoth Century-Fox CinemaScope 

picture Woman Obsessed, steps in 
front of a camera, he thanks his 
lucky stars for Michael Redgrave’s 
thirst. 

Boyd, as happens to almost every 

young actor, was going through a 
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period of unemployment and took 
almost anything that resembled 
work. He took his guitar and played 
to queues; he worked in a cafeteria 
and finally landed a job in a theatre 
selling orange juice. It was here that 
fate threw him in with Redgrave. 

After serving Redgrave orange 
juice, Boyd spoke to the actor about 
the play he was seeing. Redgrave, 
with the intuition of the profession, 
guessed that Boyd was an actor. 
Boyd was given an introduction to 
the well-known Windsor Repertory 
company and within two weeks was 
rehearsing the leading réle in a 
forthcoming play. His success in 
this and subsequent plays in 
London landed him his first major 
screen réle in Fox’s The Man Who 
Never Was. 

With typical Irish faith in luck 
and eventual good fortune, Boyd 
sums up his own with, “ It’s lucky 
for me that Mike Redgrave hap- 
pened to get thirsty at the moment 
I wasn’t too busy selling orange 
juice to talk to him.” 

News and Gossip 


Treland’s Greatest Actor 


ETE MURRAY AND KEIRON Moore 

had been arguing who was the 
ablest actor in Ireland today. Sud- 
denly Keiron Moore, himself no 
small shake as an actor, pointed to- 
wards the door. “ There he goes. 
Ireland’s greatest actor.” And Pete 
Murray agreed. 

As referee, I agreed, too, and 
went to the door to shake Cyril 
Cusack by the hand. He was tak- 
ing his little daughter, a miniature 
replica of Cyril’s wife, Maureen, 
home to her bed. 
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Cyril told me that his pretty wee 
wife was again in hospital. One of 
the stars of Odd Man Our and 
other films, Maureen Cusack, who 
as Miss Kiely used to write fairy 
stories for children, is now recov- 
ered, I am happy to say. 

Empire News 


Undreamt-of Energtes 

IA MOONEY HAS THAT EARLY- 

Abbey quality of making ordin- 
ary women Hecubas or Cassandras. 
Some years ago she endowed the 
repressed altar-forsaken spinster of 
Lovers’ Meeting with the same 
combination of magnificence and 
pathos that she more recently gave 
to the Dowager-Empress in Anas- 
tasia (surely an “ ordinary ” person- 
ality in all but title). She did this 
recently, too, with the part of Mary 
Tyrone in Long Day’s Fourney Into 
Night at the Abbey Theatre. 

Long Day’s fourney Into Night 
was a superbly moving perform- 
ance. To a great extent, and in 
more ways than one, this was due 
to Ria Mooney. She has seldom 
played in Dublin since becoming 
producer at the Abbey, but into her 
work there she has poured un- 
dreamt-of energies. Her methods of 
training, her insistence that actors 
seek cultural references outside the 
theatre and outside Ireland, 
approach ideals Diaghilev would 
not have sniffed at. 

At one moment on the stairs, 
before her husband and_ sons 
realise that she has begun to drug 
again, her evocation of the peace 
that they have all sought and that 
none of them will ever find moved 
the audience to that long single sigh 
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HE'S NEARING THE CENTURY 


“EUMAS MacMANUS, at 93, 
still treland’s Grand Old 
Man of letters, was back in his 
home village of Mount Charles, 
County Donegal, recently. He 
flew in from New York for a 
three-month vacation. 

A well-known figure in Ameri- 
can literary circles for over 50 
years, he has come home every 
year from his Park Avenue 
residence in New York. This was 
his fifty-third crossing of the 
Atlantic. 

Former schoolteacher Seamus 
has written over thirty books, 
mostly on folklore, many of 
them since adopted as standard 
text-books in American high 
schools. He has lectured all over 
America. 

With another novel just com- 
pleted, he is busy on other 
writings and research into the 
work of forgotten Donegal 
poets. 

In the Autumn he will em- 
bark on his sixtieth U.S. lecture 
tour to every state in the Union. 

“Sunday Independent ” 


O@nnnrIRnUnMENMMMnNn® 
which is only rarely heard in the 
theatre. This was a rich experience. 


ALAN COLE in the New York 
Herald Tribune 


The Ghengis Khan School 


[N HIS THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AS 
reigning holy terror of the Can- 
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adian Army—he retired on July 1— 
Major-General Chris Vokes easily 
managed to outspit, outpolish, out- 
slug, outdrink, outprofane and out- 
shine his more tractable colleagues 
of the officers’ mess. 

Equipped for his two-fisted rdéle 
with a face you could strike a match 
on and a voice like a punch in the 
nose, the big Irishman treated 
popularity as though it were trench- 
foot. 

He rose from major to major- 
general in Europe, in the Second 
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World War, by preaching toughness 
and practising what he preached. 
He called himself a “hired 
assassin ”. 

A disciplinarian of the Ghengis 
Khan school, he was ruthless with 
incompetent officers, impatient with 
brass hats, unimpressed by the 
press, just a little contemptuous of 
public opinion. He knew what 
others didn’t: the Army likes to be 
treated tough. 

Mac REYNOLDS in the Vancouver 

Sun (B.C.) 


Horse of Different Colour 


SOME years ago the first three horses in the Lincoln Handi- 
cap were Ob, Dean Swift, and Roseate Dawn. 

A London press agency wired the result to an Australian 
paper as follows: “ Lincoln Ob Dean Swift Roseate Dawn.” 
The editor had never heard of the Lincoln Handicap, and 
for some time he was puzzled over this mysterious message. 
Finally he came to the conclusion that “Ob” must stand 
for “ Obit”, a newspaper contraction for “ Obituary ”, and 
turned out the following paragraph, which duly appeared 


in print: 


“We deeply regret to announce the death at Lincoln, 
England, of the celebrated Dean Swift, the author of that 
favourite hymn, The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn.” 


[RISHMEN are the last upholders of a chivalry that is dying 
fast. They open doors of automobiles for you, vacate their 
seats in a bus, raise their hats so gallantly in salutation. . . . 
Miss Amy VANDERBILT, New York (after a visit to 


Dublin) 
Dead and Alive 


(CARDINAL SPELLMAN, who is now seventy, told the story of 
the man who was asked on his seventieth birthday what 


it felt like to be seventy. 


“Tt feels wonderful,” he replied, “especially when you 


think of the alternative.” 





BERNARD Basset, S.J. 





Present-day immigrants from the Old Country 
tend to become quickly Americanised 


THE IRISH IN NEW YORK 


OONA 


N the early 19th century the first 

great waves of Irish immigrants 
flooded America’s eastern seaboard 
and a large percentage of them 
settled in New York City. They 
were poor, uneducated, unskilled 
and, perhaps worst of all in the 
eyes of the native Americans, they 
were Catholics. For them New 
York had only the most menial 
and poor-paying jobs, the worst 
housing in waterfront shacks and 
rickety tenements. 

Lacking the money either to 
return to Ireland or to push 
further into the United States they 
who had come from a predomin- 
antly rural country found them- 
selves in a harsh, unfriendly, over- 
crowded city. Eventually they dis- 
covered the power of the organised 
vote and with this political weapon 
they were able to crack the wall 
of economic and social discrimi- 
nation surrounding them, find 
better jobs and educate their chil- 
dren. By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury the Irish had arrived. 

Each group of immigrants since 
then has had its own obstacles to 
surmount, but outright exploita- 
tion of the Irish because of their 
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nationality and religion is a thing 
of the past. In recent years immi- 
grants have not only found condi- 
tions there more favourable to 
them, but they have come 
equipped with more skills and 
better education than their earlier 
predecessors. 

Although there are still neigh- 
bourhood pockets with a predomi- 
nantly Irish population, “ Irish 
towns ”—large, solidly Irish sec- 
tions—no longer exist in New 
York. Nevertheless, in social affairs 
the Irish (and recent immigrants 
particularly) tend to gravitate to- 
ward one another. Coming from a 
small, homogeneous ccuntry they 
find New York’s sprawling jumble 
of races, creeds and nationalities 
confusing and disorganising and 
thus in moments of relaxation they 
seek friendships among people of 
similar background and tradition. 

On week-ends and sometimes 
during the week they flock to 
dances at the Tuxedo Ballroom 
and Yorkville Casino on East 86th 
Street or to New York City 
Centre’s Ballroom; the hurling and 
football games at Gaelic Park at 
240th Street and Broadway draw 
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huge crowds on Sunday after- 
noons and many stay for the 
dance in the evening at the Park’s 
restaurant. The annual United 
Irish Counties Association ball is 
a prominent social event and the 
individual county association 
dances are also well attended. 

At weddings and other parties 
for families and friends the Irish 
custom of the guests entertaining 
one another is still strong. With 
very little coaxing and no shyness 
they rise to sing a song, recite a 
ballad, tell a story or play the 
fiddle while the others dance. 

More informally, Irish writers 
and actors visiting or living in 
New York like to congregate at 
Tim Costello’s on Third Avenue 
but the vast majority stay closer 
to home. The ladies gather in each 
other’s apartments for a cup of tea 
while the men meet in the cool of 
a local saloon, still a male refuge 
in Irish neighbourhoods. 

Because of the American depres- 
sion there was very little Irish 
immigration to the United States 
during the thirties, but it has risen 
sharply since the end of World 
War II. A great many of the recent 
immigrants are skilled workers or 
have had some kind of advanced 
technical or professional training. 

They are master plumbers, 
carpenters, electricians and mech- 
anics, bookkeepers, accountants, 
secretaries, bank and insurance 
clerks. A number of Irish doctors 
are completing their training in 
New York hospitals (especially 
Bellvue) in order to qualify for 
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practice there, and Irish lawyers, 
architects and engineers are also 
beginning to come to the United 
States. 

A considerable number of young 
Irish immigrants also go to work 
for the various international air 
lines in the city and are thus able 
to go home on a low-cost visit 
once a year. There are still many 
unskilled workers coming from 
Ireland, although in smaller per- 
centages, and they still do various 
kinds of manual labour in super- 
markets or become bartenders, 
doormen, waiters and waitresses or 
domestic servants. 

Many of the unskilled, however, 
go to school at night. For those 
who have had no secondary school- 
ing in Ireland attorney Frank 
O’Connor conducts a special school 
on Twenty-third Street. It offers 
acceleration courses which lead to 
an Equivalency High Schoo! dip- 
loma, recognised by New York 
State. O’Connor usually has about 
35 students a semester (all 21 
years of age or older); many of 
them go on to college. 

Graduates of this _ school 
have become teachers, engineers, 
accountants, lawyers, and over 
1,000 Irish girls have earned there 
the high school diploma necessary 
to qualffy as registered nurses in 
New York hospitals. 

The numerous organisations in 
New York devoted to preserving 
and spreading Ireland’s cultural 
heritage also help the Irish keep 
a sense of identity as well as roots 
in the city’s conglomeration of 








Long Time Between Drinks 


[T seems that every time I learn a piece of history somebody 

comes along and says it’s wrong. I am now informed it was 
not the Governor of North Carolina who said to the 
Governor of South Carolina: “It’s a long time between 
drinks.” 

Martin I. J. Griffin, historian of the American-Irish His- 
torical Society, spent many years digging up the facts and 
finally determined that the pleasantry passed between Judge 
Aedanus Burke, of South Carolina, and his cousin, Gov. 
Thomas Burke, of North Carolina. 

Judge Burke was never a Governor, but he was a member 
of the first Congress. He battled consistently against any 
enlargement of the general powers of the Government. He 
died March 30, 1802. 

Judge Burke was on his deathbed when his physician 
decided to tap him. Much water was removed. The dying 
Burke opened his eyes and asked where the water came from. 


“From you,” said the doctor. 
“Impossible,” declared Burke. “I never drank that much 


water in my whole life!” 
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nationalities. The Gaelic League 
offers weekly classes in Gaelic 
language and dancing and holds an 
annual outing at Iona College each 
year that features competitions in 
language, music, drama, sport and 
dance and concludes with a Grand 
Céili at night. 

The United Irish Counties 
Association sponsors a similar feis, 
which is much larger and less 
exclusive. Held at a large university 
campus, it is reminiscent of the 
ancient Irish feis held at Tara, 
where laws were passed, disputes 
settled and bards, minstrels, 
scribes and poets displayed their 
skills. 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
give a glee club concert of Irish 
music each year; the Ancient 
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Order of Hibernians has a con- 
tinuing programme of religious, 
charitable and cultural activities, 
and the Irish Historical Society 
maintains an extensive library on 
Irish activities, past and present. 

New York City has been the 
second home of countless Irish 
writers and entertainers. A num- 
ber, like Seumas MacManus, 
Padraic Colum, Frank O’Connor, 
Vivian Mercier, David Greene and 
Mary Lavin, keep a permanent 
residence in New York. 

Besides the professionals like the 
Irish Players there are amateur 
Irish theatrical groups in New 
York, too. The Thomas Davis 
Players, an older society, specialises 
in comedy, while the Irish National 
Theatre Group, founded in 1957, 
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has presented spirited productions 
of more serious modern Irish 
drama. 

Generally the recent Irish 
immigrants tend to become 
Americanised quickly. They live in 
mixed neighbourhoods and work 
in a variety of jobs and professions 
with people of different back- 
grounds. 

With the mobility afforded by 
air travel, they can visit Ireland 
frequently and thus have less 
tendency to sentimentalise about 
it. Neither do they seem to suffer 
from the sharp sense of exile 
experienced by older immigrants 
who have never returned or have 
done so only after being away 25 
or 30 years. 

But perhaps the most significant 
difference between the older and 
younger generations of Irish 
immigrants lies in their contra- 
dictory attitudes towards the 
problem of Ireland’s partition. 
Though they all agree that the six 
northern counties still under 
English rule and the 26 counties 
of the Republic should be reunited, 
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they have markedly different ideas 
on how that should be accom- 
plished. 

The older group, many of whom 
are former I.R.A. men, advocate 
the use of force to achieve 
reunification. The younger people 
who have lived under their own 
government are less inclined to see 
any glamour or glory in LR.A. 
guerilla warfare. They are con- 
vinced that  Ireland’s major 
problems at present are not 
political but economic and that the 
best thing the Irish in America 
can do is stay out of Ireland’s 
internal political affairs and con- 
centrate on helping her become 
economically sound. 

They believe that by promoting 
American investments in Irish 
industries, encouraging American 
imports of Irish goods and even 
floating loans to the Irish govern- 
ment to help industrialise the 
country, they can help put the 
Irish government in a_ strong 
position to entice the six counties 
—suffering from heavy unemploy- 
ment—to enter the Republic freely. 





Back-fire 


= wealthy businessman was interviewing the applicant 
y g pp 


for the chauffeur’s job. 


“Now,” he said, “I want a very careful chauffeur, one 
who doesn’t take the slightest risk.” 

The applicant looked him squarely in the eye. “I’m your 
man, sir,” he replied. “ Can I have my wages in advance?” 


A MAN becomes wise by watching what happens to him when 
he isn’t. 





Dublin Opinion 
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Do not give or take any 
pain-killing remedies . . . 


So Treat 
Appendicitis 
Quickly 


A DOCTOR 
)spuadndnhahapadudsdsbapaiudababapadniadaba( | 
HE human appendix is a 


worm-shaped affair which 
usually hangs down from portion 
of the larger part of the intestines, 
on the right side of the body. 
Quite useless, it is supposed to be 
the shrunken remnant of what in 
herbivorous animals, such as 
horses, serves to accommodate 
large masses of what remains after 
the digestion of bulky food such 
as hay. 

The appendix is harmless, 
unless it becomes infected by 
germs or irritated by some swal- 
lowed object which gets stuck in 


it. It is then liable to get in- 
flamed, and perhaps form an 
abscess. This inflammation is 


called appendicitis. 
While the refined and partly 


artificial diet of civilised man is 
held by some to be accountable 
for the prevalence of appendicitis, 
its immediate cause is often 
obscure. The starting point may 
be a fish-bone, a bristle from a 
toothbrush, a pin, a worm, or a 
small piece of half-digested food 
which finds its way in; this last is 
the commonest cause. 

There is a popular idea that 
orange-pips, date-stones, or cherry- 
stones may cause appendicitis. 
This is highly unlikely, as such 
objects are too big to squeeze 
themselves into the small opening 
of the appendix. 


Appendicitis is found in both 
sexes equally, and can occur at all 
ages. Some families seem to be 
more liable to it than others. In 
young people it is usually of the 
acute and sudden type, and in 
older people it-may be more vague, 
without immediately severe symp- 
toms. 

The main reason why it can be 
dangerous to life is that the in- 
flammation, starting in the appen- 
dix, may spread to the rest of the 
abdomen, generally by the burst- 
ing of an abscess formed in it. 
This may cause general periton- 
itis, the results of which are 
likely to be far more serious than 
those of, say, blood-poisoning. 

There is a great deal of variety 
in the type and severity of the 
symptoms. The first is sudden and 
severe abdominal pain, which may 
be across the navel or all over the 
lower part of the abdomen to begin 
with, and is often of the “ pins- 
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and-needles ” kind, but which gen- 
erally settles low down on the right 
side and stays there. 

With this pain there is gener- 
ally a rise in temperature to 100 
degrees or more, though the actual 
height of the temperature is no 
measure of the seriousness of the 
case. The pulse rate is increased. 
The lower right side of the abdo- 
men feels hard, and is very tender 
to the touch. There is usually con- 
stipation. 

But this pattern does not apply 
to all cases, for appendicitis is a 
treacherous disease. There may be 
nothing more than a vague, un- 
easy pain for some time, but this 
may suddenly erupt into a violent 
stage. Or, in chronic cases, it may 
calm down, to repeat itself, on and 
off, for months or even years. A 
child may complain of tummy- 
ache around the navel, and nothing 
more, but if it persists or is more 
severe than the usual tummy-ache, 
your suspicions should be aroused. 

What should you do in the case 
of suspected appendicitis? The 
first thing is, of course, to send for 
the doctor. Many valuable lives are 
lost owing to ignorance and delay 
about this. Put the patient to bed 
meanwhile, and give him nothing 


Winged Words 
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to eat and only a little water to 
drink. Do not give him opening 
medicine, however bad the consti- 
pation may be; this may cause the 
bursting of an abscess and the 
spread of the disease. 

And no matter how severe the 
pain, do not give any pain-killing 
remedies; if they relieve the pain 
they may mask the symptoms, 
thus misleading the doctor and 
possibly leading to fatal delay. 

If for any reason an operation is 
delayed, one of two things may 
happen. General peritonitis may 
come on, and prove fatal; or there 
may be gradual recovery, improve- 
ment beginning within a few days 
or a week. 

In the latter case it is likely that 
there will be further attacks, 
possibly more serious, and for that 
reason the appendix should be re- 
moved at the first opportunity 
during a quiet interval. 

If there is an immediate opera- 
tion the risk is almost negligible, 
and it is rarely that anyone dies if 
it is carried out within twenty- 
four hours of the beginning of the 
attack. But if the operation is 
delayed for even three or four days, 
it carries a risk for up to ten in 
every 100, 


RECOLLECT telling an old, flat-footed waiter at the Wicklow 
Hotel, Dublin (when he brought me a chop in a hurry), 
that he was an angel, and the answer I got was: “I am, sir, 


but I fly very low.” 


QRIGINALITY is often undetected imitation. 


J.C.P. 


This man of the roads 
wouldn’t change places 
with a millionaire 


He’s the 
Happiest Man 


in the Land 
JOHN McCAFFREY 


OM LOUGHLIN is one of the 


most lovable Bohemians in 
Ireland and he is welcomed 
everywhere in the hospitable 


countryside. I first met him when 
he called to my home in County 
Dublin. 

“Excuse me, sir, for being so 
curious,” he said, “but when I 
saw the name of your house I just 
wondered if you were from 
Scotland. Lochnagar! What a 
lovely name and what memories it 
brings back to my mind. Braemar 


and Balmoral Forest. Gorgeous 
places.” 
“My wife is Scottish,” I 


explained, “and her father loved 
Lochnagar.” 

This encounter was the begin- 
ning of our friendship with Tom 
Loughlin. We now have known 
him for eleven years. There is a 
green patch opposite our house 





where he camps whenever he is in 
our neighbourhood. He says he is 
“a little over 50.” His father tilled 
nine little fields of the best arable 
land in County Wexford. 


“I was educated,” Tom told 
me, “at Tara Hill national school. 
The master there gave me a taste 
for reading. I loved books on travel 
and adventure. I read again and 
again Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. That was the book 
which gave me the notion of 
roving. A comical writer named 
George Barrow also influenced me. 

“ Then in the County Wicklow, 
the Garden of Ireland, I met a man 
named Padraic O Conaire, who 
gave up a good job in the Civil 
Service in London. It seems the 
countryside was always calling him 
and making his mind wander away 
from his work in Whitehall, where 
he had to fill forms with millions 
of figures and then digest returns 
into summaries and all that. That’s 
what he said to me. 
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“ Eventually he chucked his job, 
bought an ass and cart and started 
off on his own as a free man. He 
was a scholar and a gentleman. He 
wrote grand books in the Gaelic 
language as he rested on the road- 
side, On one occasion he stood a 
toff a tasty meal cooked over his 
camp-fire on Killiney Hill, over- 
looking Dublin Bay. That was the 
real Bohemian touch, you know. 
There is now a statue erected to 
him in Eyre Square, Galway.” 

Looking the picture of perfect 
health in his open-necked yellow 
shirt, Tom continued: “I love the 
freedom of life on the open road. 
I am a sort of a commercial 
traveller in a small way, but I don’t 
have to ruin my nerves and my 
constitution dashing all over the 
countryside at a mile a minute. I 
retail laces, studs, pins and knick- 
knacks. 

“My needs are few. People 
never send me away without buy- 
ing something, and they always 
ask me if I want anything in the 
way of provisions. I don’t have to 
bother about rates or taxes or rent. 
That saves a-lot of worry. 

“T have seen a fair share of the 
world. I joined the British Navy 
as a youngster and fought in the 
first World War. Demobilised at 
the end of the war, I did a few 
voyages on merchant vessels. I 
know Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land like the back of my hand. 

“Tiring of the sea I tramped 
Britain, from London to John o’ 
Groats, in 1920. It was a memor- 
able experience. In England they 
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didn’t seem to understand why a 
man should like his own company 
and want to ramble from place to 
place. They could not fathom why 
I didn’t want to settle down in one 
place and work. 

“In Scotland, however, things 
were much more pleasant. I was 
allowed to sleep in steadings. They 
never refused me anything. Scot- 
tish cakes are the best in the 
world: I was always given plenty 
of pancakes, oatcakes and mealie- 
jimmies in case I felt hungry. Scot- 
land believes in hospitality. 

“Free Scotland. That’s what I 
call it. Oh, a grand country. But 
the geography is comical. After 
walking for days along the coast 
you would find yourself opposite to 
a place you left a few days previ- 
ously. But you didn’t mind, 
because you weren’t in a hurry and 
the scenery was magnificent. 

“ What I liked about the Scot- 
tish was their thoughtfulness. 
They would warn you not to go 
too far into the mountains in the 
winter months. They also told me 
to keep out of the way of the stags 
when they were moving towards 
the seaside in the cold weather. I 
had the tirne of my life in Scot- 
land during my three grand tours 
in 1920, 1926 and 1931. 

“T haven’t slept in a house for 
the past sixteen years. I have a tent 
and good bedding. What more 
does a healthy man want? Of 
course, in winter I stick close to 
the Irish coast. My two asses carry 
all my gear. Jack is the big ass and 
Ned is the little ass. They answer 
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their names, too, and never stray 
away from my camp-fire at night. 
They like comfort and they 
appreciate kindness. I never spoke 
a cross word to one of them. 

“They take turns at drawing 
the cart. Believe it or not, when 
one ass has covered what he thinks 
is his fair share of the road he 
stops dead in his tracks and waits 
for the other ass to trot up and 
take his place. It’s give and take 
all the time with Jack and Ned. 
They’re the best of pals and they 
understand each other. 

“No, I never wear a hat or a 
cap. I don’t believe in covering the 
hair. I give it plenty of rain, wind 
and sun. Sure rain never did the 
hair any harm. Anyway, a man was 
never intended by nature to cover 


his head. That is what hair is for; 
it protects the head and to do the 
job properly you must have plenty 
of it. Give Mother Nature a fair 
chance and you will never grow 
bald.” 

“T believe you are the happiest 
man in Ireland, Tom,” I said. 

“Tam, thank God,” he assured 
me. “Last Sunday I wrote to my 
sister, who wants me to go and live 
with her. This is what I put in the 
letter: ‘I was at Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion this 
morning. I have just had my 
breakfast and I am resting beside 
a winding river with my two asses 
grazing on the green grass. I have 
not a care or a worry in the world 
and I would not change places 


’” 


with a millionaire ’. 





Blame the Heat ! 


NEw District Justice. Alone on Bench. Hot day. Flies buz- 
zing. Prisoner produced. D.J. asks what the charge is. 
Civic Guard: “Drunk and disorderly.” 
D.J. turns to prisoner and asks: “ What have you to say 


for yourself?” 


Prisoner: “ Sir, I never touch drink of any kind.” 
D.J. (absent-mindedly): “ No?—here, have a cigarette.” 


Hardly in Humorous Vein ? 


Two ladies went to enquire for the rector of a County 
Antrim parish. A raw country girl came to the door and 
informed them, “ The rector is very bad—never slept a wink 


all night.” 


Due regret being expressed, the cause was asked. “ Flea 


bites, ma'am, flea bites.” 


The worthy minister was suffering from phlebitis. 








The amazing Ionosphere 


The Earth’s Electric Blanket 
has Many Uses 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


SPACEMAN, orbiting Earth 

in a satellite, would see our 
planet by means of sunlight re- 
flected back from our whirling 
globe. This reflected light passes 
through a thick mantle of ionised 
air (air teeming with charged 
electrical particles) known as the 
ionosphere. It is one of the most 
fascinating and remarkable regions 
between us and the sun. 

The ionosphere consists of at 
least four layers and occupies the 
region from forty-five to about 200 
miles above the ground. Its elec- 
trical properties are due to free 
electrons and ionised atoms and 
molecules (some positively charged, 
some negatively). The chief cause 
of this ionisation is ultraviolet 
radiation from the sun—radiation 
so strongly absorbed in the upper 
atmosphere that it barely is detect- 
able at the earth’s surface. 

In recent years, it has been 
found that the ionosphere has con- 
siderable technological and econ- 
omic importance. Without it, long- 
distance radio communication 
would be extremely difficult. But, 
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by the same token, disturbances 
and fluctuations of the ionosphere 
interfere freakishly with commun- 
ications; sometimes they cause 
radio fade-outs over large areas; 
now and then they transmit tele- 
vision and FM _ broadcasts for 
startling distances around the 
globe. 

The idea of an envelope of 
charged electrical particles around 
our planet remained a mere guess, 
until the great milestone year of 
1901. In that year, Marconi 
made the discovery that it was 
possible to send radio waves from 
England to America “over the 
great hill ”, the intervening quarter 
of the globe. 

Since radio waves are a form of 
electro-magnetic wave-motion, just 
like light, everybody thought they 
should travel in a straight line. 
Many doubted that Marconi could 
be successful with the sending of 
distant messages by radio. Later, 
when it was repeatedly proven that 
his messages were spanning the 
Atlantic, scientists got busy trying 
to explain. 
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The first logical explanation of 
Marconi’s results came in 1902, 
when it was suggested simultan- 
eously by Oliver Heaviside in 
England and by Arthur €E. 
Kennelly in America, that the 
only possible explanation involved 
the existence, high in the atmos- 
phere, of a reflecting surface which 
acted so as to keep the wave down 
near the ground. 

Then twenty-two years passed 
before it was shown that the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer, as the 
ionosphere was known in its early 
history, did in fact exist. In 1924, 
two Englishmen at Cavendish 
Laboratory, Edward V. Appleton 
and M. A. F. Barnett, sent radio 
waves up into the air, then 
searched to see if they bounced 
back. 

Their experiments supported the 
idea that radio waves are, indeed, 
reflected from a conducting region 
above the earth. In their experi- 
ment a measure of the height of 
reflection involved only a measure- 
ment of the delay in the return of 
the echo. This was short, only 
about one thousandth of a second, 
but, even in those early days, 
their techniques were sufficiently 
good for accurate measurements 
to be made. 

Only a few months after the 
Appleton-Barnett experiment, in 
the summer of 1925, physicist 
Gregory Berit and Merle Tuve of 
the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism in the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, performed 
an historic experiment, in co-opera- 
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UR radio transmitting bands 
are becoming overcrowded. 
Today the band of frequencies 
which can be reflected by the 
ionosphere has become so 
crowded that many stations are 
interfering with one another. 
One of the functions of the 
research on the ionosphere in 
Stations around the earth is to 
provide basic information for the 
most efficient use of the avail- 
able radio spectrum. 


tion with the Naval Research 
Laboratory on the Potomac. 

A radio transmitter at the NRL 
sent short pulses of radio waves 
straight up into the atmosphere. 
Berit and Tuve, eight miles away, 
caught echoes of these pulses with 
a receiver and recorded them on an 
oscillograph. (It was the first use 
of the principle of radar.) By tim- 
ing the echoes they measured the 
height of the reflecting layer. 
There could no longer be any 
doubt that the upper atmosphere 
had an electrified region, or ionos- 
phere. 

The discovery spurred intensive 
investigations in this area of our 
atmosphere, many of which have 
had remarkable practical effects. 

It became increasingly clear that 
the ionosphere behaves like the 
restless sea. It changes from hour 
to hour, day to day and season to 
season. Occasionally it is seized by 
great electrical or magnetic storms. 














The ionosphere was found to be 
teeming with irregularities which 
are always on the move. By a 
study of the irregular pattern on 
the ground their shapes and move- 
ments can be determined. 

The ionospheric phenomena 
accompanying disturbances on the 
sun are of two kinds, one called 
a sudden ionosphere disturbance 
(S.LD.) and the other an ionos- 
phere storm. Both phenomena, as 
well as the four major layers of 
the ionosphere, were studied 
extensively during the 1957-1958 
International Geophysical Year. 

The Sudden Ionospheric Distur- 
bances are observable all over that 
part of the earth exposed to sun- 
light at the time, and usually last 
for 1§ to 30 minutes. 

During such disturbances there 
is a great increase in the number 
of electrons at the lower levels of 
the ionosphere. This results in the 
very strong absorption of radio 
waves, and the most obvious effect 
of a S.LD. on radio waves is a 
great decrease in their strength. 
This fade-out can be troublesome 
for commercial users of radio, who 
find that all their communication 
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channels on the sunlit side of the 
Earth go out of action simul- 
taneously. 

The Regular Ionospheric storms 
are quite different. They occur 
equally frequently by day and by 
night, and are of longer duratior, 
lasting for hours or even days. 

The most valuable results of 
current and future investigations 
of the ionosphere will have to do 
with the world-wide nature of 
S.I.D.s and ionosphere storms. 
The proper understanding of both 
these phenomena requires the 
making of frequent observations of 
a detailed nature, at many places 
on the earth. A simultaneous study 
of the happenings on the sun, and 
of the disturbances of the earth’s 
magnetic field at several places, 
should enable a picture to be built 
up. 

From a well-planned and well- 
executed programme for investiga- 
tion of the ionosphere, we stand 
to gain much in understanding of 
the world we live in, to say nothing 
of economic advantages which will 
result from increased effectiveness 
in exploiting the blanket of 
electrified air above us. 
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HE to whom God is not adequate is very greedy. 


The Bare Idea! 


St. FRANCIS DE SALES 


Priest: “Why do you wear your coat buttoned up on a 


warm day like this?” 


TraMP: “ Ah, Father, it’s to hide the shirt I haven’t got 


on.” 
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Is even the controlled slaughter of whales unnecessary ? 
No, says this Donegal-born adventurer 


I Was a Whale Hunter 
by Accident 


TOMAS DEVALLY 
(As told to Eoin Neeson) 


BECAME a whaler by accident. 

It was just after last Christmas, 
and my thoughts were very far 
from snow, ice and bitter cold that 
day I strolled the quaysides of 
Dover without a thought in my 
head—or much cash in my 
pockets. 

I'd spent the last four years slip- 
ping across the Channel in a yacht 
owned jointly by a pal and myself. 
We did a bit of this and a bit of 
that, but the edge had worn off a 
bit and so had the lining of my 
pocket. 

It wasn’t that I wanted to settle 
down to a nice steady job. I could 
have had that at any time. The 
British police would have taken me 
like a shot after the couple of years 
I'd spent chasing bandits in 
Malaya with the Malayan Police 
Force. It was natural enough for 
me to join a police force. My 
father had been a garda. 

I didn’t want to shatter the few 
remaining illusions I cherished by 
settling down straight away after 


leading a fairly active life, but 
there seemed to be little other 
alternative as I ambled along he 
Dover quaysides that January day. 

At the far end of the pier lay a 
large single-funnelled steam-ship of 
7,000 tons with high, narrow slant- 
ing bows. I stood looking at her 
lost in a day-dream of my own in 
which I sailed her through the 
exotic tropics surrounded by 
dolphins and zooming flying-fish. 
That I had never sailed in a big 
ship other than as a passenger 
didn’t bother me one bit. 

I was brought back to earth by 
a deep voice saying: Hvordan har 
de det? (How are you?) 

This friendly greeting, growled 
from the depths of a mighty chest, 
came from a blonde Norwegian 
who was leaning on the rail look- 
ing at me. 

Not knowing any Norwegian I 
lapsed into the international sema- 
phore and by frantic handwaving 
and gesticulations conveyed my 
desire to go on board. He replied 
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in broken English and, once I was 
on deck, told me that the ship was 
a meat refrigeration ship, bound 
from Tonsberg (Norway) for the 
Antarctic to join a whaling expedi- 
tion. 

In the middle of all this the 
chief mate, also a Scandinavian, 
but with a fine command of 
English, put in an appearance and, 
mistaking me for a crew member 
who had failed to turn up, told me 
that the ship was due to sail in an 
hour and a half and would I get a 
so-and-so move on and sign the 
ship’s articles. 

Nothing loath I presented my- 
self at the main saloon, had myself 
checked by the doctor, who agreed 
that I had two lungs, a brace of 
kidneys, a heart that functioned 
and the ability to breathe without 
too much trouble. The union men 
admitted me to the Seamen’s 
Union without trouble. The Ship- 
ping Master witnessed my signa- 
ture on the ship’s articles. I was 
consigned to a cabin just over the 
propeller shaft—and had become a 
whaler. 

The crew of 100 men were 
mostly Norwegians, with a smatter- 
ing of Swedes, Poles and Danes, 
ten from Great Britain—mostly 
Scots—and myself. 

Not having heard much about 
whaling at all, I had an open mind. 
Which was just as well. Bit by bit, 
as we steamed south into the 
tropics, I began to pile up my 
knowledge of whaling. 

Each whale is worth about 
£2,000 . . . but it’s not just a 
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matter of going out and bagging 
as many as you can before sailing 
home again to cash in on your 
catch. Today, whaling is strictly 
controlled. 

The number permitted to be 
caught in a year is limited by the 
International Whaling Board, to 
which all countries with whaling 
fleets belong. This year, for 
example, the catch was limited to 
about 20,000 whales . . . that is 
about £40,000,000. Not bad fish- 
ing. 

The whaling grounds extend 
right around Antarctica and in- 
clude the Weddell Sea, Davis Sea 
and the Ross Sea—all of which are 
frozen over for the most part for 
half the year. That is why the 
season is confined to our early 
spring, when the ice in these 
waters has melted, making whaling 
possible. 

Of the eighteen expeditions 
which sail south every January ten 
are Norwegian, three are British, 
three are Japanese and there are 
one each of Russian, Dutch, Pana- 
manian and South African. Each 
expedition can cost as much as 
£2,000,000. 

Our expedition was led by a 
20,000-ton factory ship. It is so 
efficient that a 90-ton whale can 
be dissected and cleared from the 
decks in one hour. 

This factory ship is the head- 
quarters of the whaling fleet, which 
consists of about twelve light 
catchers of about 500 tons each, 
with a crew of twelve men; two 
tankers which provide oil for the 
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fleet, a refrigeration ship—mine— 
and a couple of reconnaissance 
corvettes for spotting whales. In all 
about 50,000 tons of shipping and 
about 1,200 men. 

After a few weeks we rounded 
the shark-infested waters of the 
Cape of Good Hope and into the 
Roaring Forties, where our only 
companions in the bitter winds 
that whipped the swollen black 
waters to a fury were the graceful 
albatrosses. 

The weather became colder and 
the wind more bitter. Not long 
afterwards we reached Enderby 
Land, the northernmost point of 
Antarctica. This, my first sight of 
the “Pole” country, I found in- 
credibly beautiful and remote. The 
deep-green sea was dotted with 
ice-floes; larger, bluish, icebergs 
a mile square—the icebergs on 
Antarctica are flat-topped, unlike 
the jagged ones of the Arctic— 
were the playground of penguins 
and Cape pigeons, 

But most impressive of all were 
the spouting columns of water, 
which were evidence of the whales 
drifting among the ice two or three 
miles away—in water that would 
freeze a man to death in two or 
three minutes, and did so more 
than once before I finished my first 
trip. In the background the majes- 
tic 15,000-foot Antarctic moun- 
tains formed a magnificent back- 
drop to this strange picture at the 
world’s end. 

Two or three days later the 
season started with all our ships 
well in position. As soon as the 
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HE gunners are a race apart, 
frequently captains of the 
little whalers. They can earn as 
much as £11,000 in a season, 
depending on their catch. Few 
earn less than £5,000. They are 
the aristocrats of the whaling 
business, and well they know it. 
To see one of them crouching 
over his gun waiting for the 
moment to fire at the largest 
animal in the world, or 
swaggering down the quayside 
like the owner of the ocean— 
as he often claims—is to realise 

the truth of this. 
Tomas Devally 


first day of the season dawns, some 
400 gunners of the combined 
fleets, standing in the bows of their 
fast whalers, fire an explosive 
harpoon into the nearest whale 
from their harpoon guns. 

These six-foot steel harpoons 
weigh over one and a half hun- 
dredweight, and are deadly at up 
to thirty yards. Some seconds after 
it strikes, an explosion in the head 
of the harpoon forces the flukes 
outwards, turning the sharp point 
into a gigantic hook. If the whale 
is still alive after being “ played ” 
he is quickly killed with a humane- 
killer type of hand-grenade. 

When a whale is killed the 
whaler pumps it full of air, 
attaches a radar-reflecting appar- 
atus to it, and goes off after more 
whales. Meantime the whale is re- 
covered by the buoy-boat, the sole 
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duty of which is to return dead 
whales to the factory. 

At the height of the season, 
when the ship, working two 
whales at a time, is putting away 
forty-eight whales in twenty-four 
hours, the working week for most 
men is 100 hours—catching odd 
half hours in which to sleep when 
they can. Work stops only when 
blizzards or hurricanes make 
catching impossible. 

At least once in every week the 
little fleet ploughed in pursuit of 
the whale through force eight, 
nine or ten gales without a 
thought of stopping work. On one 
such day—and down there a day is 
a day with twenty hours of light— 
a sailor was pitched overboard into 
the raging black ice-cold sea, two 
degrees below freezing. It was use- 
less turning the ship back to look 
for him. He was dead before we 
could have begun to turn. 

When a whale is towed to the 
factory-ship it is hauled up the 
slipway, aft, while a camera tele- 
vises the whole operation, trans- 
mitting the picture to a screen on 
the bridge so that the helmsman 
can manceuvre to advantage. 

Meanwhile the flensers, with 
long, hurley-shaped knives, have 
made their cuts in the mighty body 
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and the blubber is stripped away 
by winch in a matter of minutes. 

The now naked carcase of the 
whale is winched forward to where 
it is dissected by the lemmers, or 
butchers, who hack it down to 
workable sizes. The blubber, meat, 
liver and bones have their respec- 
tive cooking pots—giant tuns that 
would make a cannibal’s pot look 
like a thimble. 

Thousands of vulture-like cape 
pigeons strut and flutter around the 
deck carnage which is jettisoned 
to the sea and leave it only when 
the loathsome, 30-ft. killer whales 
put in a torpedo-like appearance. 

The fin-meat is fresh frozen and 
stored forward in the refrigeration 
hold. A fin-steak with Onions, 
cooked as only the Norwegians 
know how, is as tasty as any prime 
steak. St. Patrick’s Day in Antarc- 
tica was celebrated with much 
jollification. 

Many people complain about the 
slaughter of whales. It is not un- 
necessary slaughter. 

Whale hunting is strictly con- 
trolled, and without the whale 
products many medicines would 
be unobtainable, as well as thou- 
sands of other fatty products, 
fertilisers, insulin and vitamin 
extracts. 


‘THEN there was the dry cleaner who sent back only the coat 
and was sued for promise of breeches. 


QUENTIN QUINN 


Happiness and beauty are by-products. Folly is the direct 
pursuit of happiness and beauty. 





BERNARD SHAW 








This ill-starred Monaghan 
gemus was ridiculed when he 
advocated blood transfusion 


He Invented 
MUSICAL 
GLASSES 


M. N. HENNESSY 
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ONAGHAN-BORN Richard 

Pockrich, who came _ to 
Dublin in 1715 and established a 
brewery. at Island Bridge, con- 
ceived brilliant idea after brilliant 
idea; but he was unable to bring 
most of them to fruition. 

Musical Glasses were his chief 
invention. Someone said after his 
death: “His name ought not to be 
lost to lovers of harmony, as he has 
enriched the art by his invention 
of the Musical Glasses, now im- 
proved into the Harmonica—an 
instrument, if not of the greatest 
force, yet certainly of the sweetest 
tones in the compass of harmony.” 

Benjamin Franklin wrote of 
Pockrich in 1762: “You have 
heard, doubtless, the sweet tone 
that is drawn from a drinking glass 
by passing a wet finger around the 
brim. Mr. Pockrich, a gentleman 


from Ireland, was the first who 
thought of playing tunes formed of 
such tones. He collected a number 
of glasses of different sizes, fixed 
them near each other on a table 
and tuned them by putting into 
them water, more or less as each 
required. The tones were brought 
out by passing his fingers around 
the brim.” 

Oliver Goldsmith declared that 
the English aristocracy were most 
enthusiastic about the invention. 
The poet, Gray, said of them: 
“A charming set of glasses that 
sing like nightingales.” 

But this was only one of Pock- 
rich’s many inventions. When he 
came to Dublin he had a private 
income of about £4,000, but he 
spent the whole lot on his schemes. 

His financial position became 
precarious and he endeavoured to 
obtain the post of organist some- 
where in the North. The brewery 
at Island Bridge was closed. His 
statement that “he brewed bad 
beer, which nobody else drank but 
himself”, offers a faigly good 
reason. 

He next turned his attention to 
farming geese. His idea was to 
supply Ireland, Britain and France 
with them. He chose several thou- 
sand acres of barren, mountainous 
land in Wicklow for his purpose. 
This project, too, was a failure. 

He next turned his attention to 
the building of an observatory in 
the Wicklow hills. This also failed, 
although unquestionably the idea, 
very advanced, was quite sound. 

One of his most extraordinary 
schemes was one for draining the 
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bogs of Ireland, and planting vine 
thereon. The wags made this idea 
the subject of ridicule, but a few 
years after the inventor’s declara- 
tion the Italians confirmed the 
soundness of his scheme. 

Another scheme was building 
unsinkable ships of metal, each 
one to be supplied with §00 tin 
boats. Pockrich was not forgetful 
of the ladies. He constantly advo- 
cated this method of removing 
wrinkles : 

“Take common brown paper, 
steep it in vinegar, then apply it 
to the forehead, the skin about the 
eyes, or any other wrinkled part. 
Let it lie on some time, every half- 
hour renewing the application. 
The wrinkles not only disappear, 
but the cheeks glow with a vermi- 
lion that excels the power of 
paint.” 

His most remarkable scheme was 
one for blood transfusion. He 
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declared that the blood of a healthy 
person could be transferred to the 
body of an invalid, thus prolong- 
ing life. But, again, he was treated 
with ridicule. 

Yet another was one for making 
wings that would enable human 
beings to fly. His actual words 
were: “It might be as common 
for men to call for their wings as 
now for their boots.” 

Pockrich also aspired to a 
political career. In 1745 he tried 
to enter the Irish Parliament as 
member for Monaghen, but with- 
out success. He tried Dublin in 
1749, with like result. 

All his schemes having failed, 
and having been laughed to scorn, 
Pockrich fell back on his one great 
success, his Musical Glasses. 

In 1759 he was in London. Dur- 
ing the course of one of his ex- 
periments he started a fire in his 
room. He was burned to death. 
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Dublin—North of Ottawa 

AT 4@ guess, what countries in Europe would you say are, 
roughly, the same latitudes as Ireland? I expect you will 

say Norway. You will find, however, that Norway is almost 

all of it north of the North of Scotland. Denmark lies about 

level with Scotland, and Holland and Northern Germany 


level with Ireland. 


What capitals is Dublin on a level with? Not many actu- 
ally, but she ts not far off Berlin and Warsaw. She is a good 
deal north of Ottawa, on the one hand, and Tokyo on the 


other. 


J. R. MacN. 


‘Tue bride and bridegroom will spend their honeymoon in 
different parts of Galway. 





Provincial newspaper 








* Humour is where you find it » 














Steam-train Elopers 
Mr. G. R. MAHON, OF THE 

Irish Railway Records Society, 
has given me the privilege of look- 
ing through his account of Irish 
railways 100 years ago. 

In 1858, not only did Irish rail- 
ways extend their mileage by 118 
miles, reaching out to such places 
as Sligo and Dungannon, and lay- 
ing the foundation stone of 
Harcourt Street station, but a lot 
of human-interest stories happened, 
too. 

There was, for instance, the 
romantic adventure of September 
gth. It took place at Annaghmore 
station, near Portadown. 

It seems that a driver on the line, 
one John Hardcastle, decided to 
elope with a local girl called 
Telford, whose father did not 
approve of the match. The lovers 
fixed it that Miss Telford should 
leave her bag with the station- 
master at Annaghmore, hide in the 
station, and slip on to the 7.15 
train from Belfast to Dungannon, 
which was driven by her Romeo. 

The news leaked out to Papa 
Telford .and his friends, who 
picketed the platform, but the lady 
was slipped aboard the train from 
the off side. Papa Telford, how- 
ever, had his allies; a porter, at 
his request, failed to alter some 


facing points, so that when gallop- 
ing Hardcastle took off with his 
true love, the train ran on, not to 
Dungannon, but into a 260-foot 
siding. 

“Before the love-sick driver 
had recovered his senses,” says 
Mr. Mahon, “the engine went 
through the chock block and fell 
into the bog beyond. Hardcastle 
came to no harm, but unfortun- 
ately Miss Telford jumped out of 
her carriage in the alarm of the 
moment and fell into a pond.” 

This—surely the first steam- 
train elopement—had a happy end- 
ing. The two lovers, damped but 
not disheartened, consoled each 
other before a good fire in the 
friendly stationmaster’s _ office. 
Next day Miss Telford “ succeeded 
in placing herself and her baggage 
under the care of the driver 
(Hardcastle) by a train of which 
he was not the regular driver, as 
would doubtless have been the pre- 
ferable course in the first instance.” 

QuIpNUNC in the Irish Times 


As the Militiaman Said 
JFOR HOW LONG HAVE THE WORDS 
“cod” and “ codding ” been in 
use in Ireland? We are not refer- 
ring to the fish, but to the use of 
the word in such phrases as “ Are 
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you trying to cod me?” and “I 
was only codding you.” (It 
approximates to the Americans’ 
“ kidding ”.) 

A columnist states that they are 
of recent origin. But it all depends 
on what is meant by recent. 
Seventy-nine years ago (1880) is 
hardly recent, and yet we found 
“ codding ” in cold print in an un- 
likely source, published ‘that year : 
The Irish Cricketers in the United 
States, 1879, by One of Them. 

The touring cricketers, on board 
a liner, were nearing the New 
World, and one morning after 
breakfast (we quote): 

“We discovered we were upon 
the Newfoundland Banks. Early in 
the morning we were said to have 
passed a couple of fishing boats. 
The fishermen take delight in 
lying in the track of the ocean 
steamers, in the hope of being run 
over and receiving large money in 
salvage. 

“It was reported that the cap- 
tain purchased some fresh cod-fish 
from one of them, but perhaps 
they were only codding us, as the 
Queen’s County [Laois] militia 
lieutenant replied to his colonel, 
who had offered him some of his 
Welsh rarebit at supper: ‘Ah, 
colonel,’ said he, ‘would you be 
after codding me? Sure, don’t I 
smell the cheese.’ ” 

That was written seventy-nine 
years ago, but the supper incident 
could have taken place many years 
before 1880. , 

L1aAM RyorpaN in the Irish 

Catholic 
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Something Religious 
| REMEMBER A HORSE OF MINE, 

Wise Girsha, winning one day 
at Kells races. 

Tommy Flood, who rode her, 
was delighted with the win, but I 
wasn’t so pleased because another 
horse of mine, Spear Bean, had 
been unaccountably beaten. And 
Spear Bean had been my “ good 
thing ” for the meeting. 

In fact, I was so annoyed that I 
took Spear Bean right off to a two- 
day meeting at Tralee, a couple of 
hundred miles away. Spear Bean 
won the first day, though after- 
wards Micky Connors, who rode 
her, told me that “ she wasn’t her- 
self at all”, that she put no life 
into her galloping. 

She looked twice the horse the 
next morning, so we decided she 
had been tired the previous day 
with the train journey and we ran 
her again. We were right, for this 
time she won more easily than on 
the day before. 

I set out home in high spirits. 
Imagine my amazement on getting 
there to find that, although we had 
been two days travelling and two 
days racing at Tralee, we were 
home before Tommy and Wise 
Girsha. And my amazement in- 
creased when next afternoon Wise 
Girsha returned without Tommy! 
Apparently Tommy had decided to 
amble home by road riding Wise 
Girsha. 

But Wise Girsha’s had been a 
great victory, and there were 
friends delighted to meet Tommy 
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From a gossip column: “In appreciation of his wife’s love of 
carnations, Mr. Quin-Murphy always gives her a punch on her 
birthday.” 


Laugh Magazine 





in most villages and hamlets he 
and the horse had to pass through 
on the way. Somewhere along the 
route Wise Girsha must have got 
fed up waiting for Tommy and 
had set out to come home alone! 

Tommy, out in America now, 
where he still rides to work every 
morning on the New York tracks 
—although he must be at least 
seventy-five—writes to me regu- 
larly. I’m still laughing at a story 
he told in a recent letter about a 
shrewd operator from America 
who was flying home across the 
Atlantic after visiting the Dublin 
yearling sales. 

Apparently 500 miles from New 
York one of the engines failed and 
a little old lady went from seat to 
seat asking everyone to pray. They 
did—except the American, who 
carried on studying form-sheets. 

The little old lady approached 
him timidly and said: “ Excuse 
me, sir, we are in great danger, 
and everyone else in the plane is 
praying. If you can’t pray would 
you at least do something religi- 
ous?” 


Without a word the American 
rose, picked up his hat and went 
up and down the plane taking a 
collection! 

Tom TAaFFE in The People 


As to the Rest... . 

SOME OF THE OLD COUNTRY 
squires were rather badly edu- 

cated. One of them wrote to his 

doctor: “ Will you come to see me 

in the morning. Bring some stuff 

for the gout with ye.” 

The doctor arrived next morn- 
ing, examined his patient, and 
said, “ Why, it isn’t gout you have 
at all—it’s rheumatism, and you 
told me to bring you gout 
medicine!” 

“ Sure, doctor, I know it’s rheu- 
matism as well as yourself, and I 
would have told you so in the 
letter, only there wasn’t wan in the 
house that could spell the word.” 

And how proud those old 
squires were! There was The 
MacDermot, Prince of Coolavin— 
the representative of an ancient 
Irish family—who, in 1776, was 
invited by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
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Ireland to dine at Dublin Castle. 
He arrived late and sat himself 
down at the foot of the table, near 
the door. The Viceroy sent one of 
his aides-de-camp to request The 
MacDermot to sit beside him at 
the head of the table. “ Tell his 
Excellency,” was the reply, “ that 
wherever The MacDermot sits is 
the head of the table.” 

The Prince of Coolavin had a 
small property in Co. Sligo, out of 
which he had an income of a few 
hundred a year. But he always 
dined alone in awful majesty. 
Neither his wife, though she was 
well-born, nor his children, though 
presumably they had some of the 
royal blood of the MacDermots, 
were permitted to sit at table with 
him. 

On one occasion a large party, 
including the Lord-Lieutenant, 
came down from Dublin to visit 
him. He met them at the door of 
his house. “ O’Hara, you are wel- 
come,” said he to one. “ Sandford, 
I’m glad to see your mother’s son 
—she is an O’Brien,” he said to 
another. And addressing the bulk 
of the party he added, “ As to the 
rest of ye, come in as ye can.” 

MicnaeL, MacDonacu, Irish 
Life and Character (1919) 


The Grand Amen 
A LARGE NUMBER OF LAWYERS 

had been retained to appear in 
the Synod Hall of the [Protestant] 
Church of Ireland in an ecclesi- 
astical case, in which a clergyman 
was charged with a serious offence. 
Bishop Alexander, the President 
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of the Court, announced that, as 
this was a spiritual and not a tem- 
poral Court, the proceedings would 
be opened with prayer. At once, 
the Counsel, the solicitors, the 
clerks and the witnesses dropped 
on their knees. When the prayer 
invited Divine guidance to a just 
conclusion, the witnesses and legal 
array for the implicated clergyman 
uttered a loud and _ fervent 
“ Amen ”. 

This sounded like a challenge, 
and put the prosecuting party on 
their mettle, so when the passage 
was repeated in a slightly different 
form, a perfectly thunderous 
“ Amen” was delivered from the 
other side of the Court, by way of 
counter-attack. 

Sir Joun Ross, The Years of 

My Pilgrimage (1924) 


A Word in Private 
Kinc Epwarp VII _ visITep 

Ireland in 1907, on the occa- 
sion of the Irish International 
Exhibition, but the atmosphere of 
Dublin Castle at the time was 
overcast by the affair of the Crown 
jewels. 

The Crown Jewels included the 
star and insignia of the Order of 
St. Patrick, almost priceless old 
Brazilian diamonds, and these had 
been taken out of the safe by Sir 
Arthur Vicars, Ulster King at 
Arms, to be furbished up prepara- 
tory to the King’s visit. Vicars 
remembered putting them back at 
the end of the day, but in the 
morning they had mysteriously 
disappeared, and from that day to 
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this they have never been heard of. 

Vicars was notoriously forgetful 
and casual, nearly always late for 
his engagements; but however 
absent-minded a man might be, he 
would scarcely be likely to leave 
many thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds on his table. His recol- 
lection of putting them securely 
away in the safe was so distinct 
and circumstantial that one must 
assume they were locked up, to be 
taken by someone who had had 
access to the key and taken a 
mould of it. 

The King was very angry, and 
it was no use for Ministers and 
officials to try and raise his hopes 
by clues and theories. “I don’t 
want theories—I want my jewels!” 
he told one official. 

Rumours of the most absurd 
kind were flying about. The pos- 
sessor of one particular clue was 
a Dublin jarvey who drove a friend 
of mine to Harcourt Street Station. 

“The jules, is it?” he said. 


Not the General Idea 


“Well! well! And d’ye say ye 
never heard tell what way they 
were took? My! Oh my! Whisht 
now and I'll give ye the word in 
private, and there’s not many in 
Dublin has it besides meself, but 
I have it for a fact from a con- 
stable in the D Division that’s a 
cousin of me aunt. 

“Sure it was the King himself 
took them! He was afther having 
great card-playin’ with the Duke 
of Devonshire, and he dhropped a 
power 0’ money, so he sent round 
Lord Aberdeen [the Lord Lieu- 
tenant] wan night to take them out 
of the safe and bring them to him 
and say nothin’ at all about it. Sure 
they were his own, and hadn’t he 
as good a right to take them as he 
would have to sell his own goold 
watch and chain? 

“ Well, now, what I’m tellin’ ve 
is a fact, and believe me ye’ll never 
hear tell of them jules again.” 

Srr HENRY ROBINSON, 
Memories (1923) 
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‘THE curate who was supposed to have said it was a marvel- 
lous proof of the providential ordering of human life that 
Boyle’s Law was discovered by Boyle, of all people, would 
perhaps be glad to know that the site of the discovery about 
the volume and pressure of gas is now the Church of Corpus 
Christi, Maiden Lane, London. 
As an ardent Irish Protestant, and of the 17th century, 
Boyle might not have relished this, and it is not the general 
idea of scientists that laboratories give place to churches. 


D.W. in The Tablet 


ScHooLsoy How er: An Encyclical is a sort of bicycle used 


only by the Pope. 








‘“‘ Champagne with foaming whirls whiter 
than Cleopatra’s pearls” 






He Left Mankind this 
Sparkling Legacy 


PATRICK MITCHELL 


=e that sparkling, 
bubbling wine synonymous 
with celebration, was the discovery 
of a Benedictine monk almost 300 
years ago. 

Champagne of a sort, of course, 
had been known long before. Had 
not that sunny vineyard east of 
Paris, La Champagne, been fam- 
ous for its wines for 200 years? 
Had not Henry V, after the battle 
of Agincourt, forbidden his troops 
the use of champagne’s “ strong 
and foaming wine”? Such a wine 
it was, too, that was chosen to 
drink the health of the king newly- 
crowned in the cathedral of 
Rheims: Louis XIII. 

But if champagne had been 
known and enjoyed before the 
days of Dom Perignon, it lay 
largely in the lap of chance 
whether these wild, unpredictable 
wines would leave the bottle flat or 
foaming, now with more body than 
bouquet, or again fragrant but 
lacking sparkle. 

And then, in the year 1670, in 
the dreamy valley of the Marne, 
there happened an event in itself 


simple, but from which would 
pour on mankind liquid sunshine 
—some say the very nectar of the 
gods. This event was the appoint- 
ment of Dom Perignon as cellarer 
of the monastery of Hautvilliers, in 
charge of provisions and wine- 
cellars. =< 

He had an acute palate and an 
observant eye. Soon he began to 
ponder the strange moods of the 
wines of Champagne—at their best 
wonderful, but at their worst a 
constant source of worry. 

Why should the wine in one 
bottle pour flat, while that from 
another sparkled like sunshine? 
The devil had a deal to do with it, 
folk said; but at such idle supersti- 
tion Dom Perignon only smiled. 

In those days wine-bottles were 
sealed merely with a little olive 
oil, or with a twist of tow. Moving 
about in the cool cellars the monk 
shook his head at such untidy 
methods, and wondered about a 
better way of sealing as he grouped 
the wine into the different seasons 
of its bottling. 

What is now well known was 
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not then understood: the fact that 
wine ferments not once, but twice. 
When placed in the cask after the 
autumn harvest, wine soon after- 
wards ferments. Then, in a mys- 
terious response to the new year’s 
awakening, it once again ferments 
in spring. 

When the observant monk 
became aware of the double fer- 
mentation and had noticed the 
season’s effect on his wine, the 
mystery of the flat and fizzy con- 
trast had been solved. 

For it was the wine which he 
bottled around Christmas, the 
Dom noted, that retained its 
sparkle. That sparkle had to do 
with the second fermentation 
safely sealed in the bottle—but lost 
in the cask. It was easy to demon- 
strate the difference between the 
flat wine bottled after spring, and 
the lively champagne sealed during 
the winter. 

It was at about this time that 
Dom Perignon hit upon the notion 
of using cork to seal the bottles. 
He wished to ensure a more per- 
fect protection, for by now the 
cellar-master had begun to blend 
wines from the 50,000 acres which 
comprise the vineyards of Cham- 
pagne. 

Already he had caught the 
spirit of the wine, its spring-song 
effervescence; now he would add 
body, bouquet, to create a new joy, 
a new wine—champagne. 

Such was the delicacy of his 
sense of taste that even in old age, 
when he became blind, Dom 
Perignon could distinguish readily 
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BD-EL-KADER, Emir of the 
Faithful, had the best of 
both worlds by announcing that 
champagne was the only alcohol 
not mentioned and thus not for- 
bidden by the Prophet; Voltaire 
said that the brilliance of 
champagne reflected the true 
spirit of France; Madame de 
Pompadour advised that cham- 
pagne provides the only kind of 
tippling which does not make 
a woman ugly; Talleyrand called 
it the “ civilising wine”; Byron 
compared it to Cleopatra's 
melted pearls, and to a snow- 
covered volcano; Charles 
Dickens disapproved of it; Ber- 
nard Shaw pointed out that one 
could be a beer teetotaller 
without being a champagne tee- 
totaller. 
“WN. Y. Times Magazine” 
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wines from the various vineyards 
around the towns of Ay, Epernay, 
Rheims, which comprise the 
Champagne district. 

Although the soil here was 
parched and chalky, no other part 
of France yielded a wine of such 
sparkling lightness. Vintagers 
tried to explain the mystery with 
such phrases as “poor soil, rich 
product”, or by the nature of the 
climate, or the contours of the 
hills and valleys. The place was a 
sun-trap, and for champagne the 
essential was “ 100 days of sun”. 

But these conjectures mattered 
not at all to the monk. His pur- 
pose was to make the most of the 
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black and white grapes of Cham- 
pagne, and to do so he did some- 
thing never before attempted. 
Literally, he manufactured a new 
wine. 

In the calm cool of the monas- 
tery cellars he began a long, 
patient process of blending which 
never since has been improved 
upon. He mingled the best of one 
vineyard with that of another: 
adding to body, sweetness; to body 
and sweetness, bouquet; finally to 
all an effervescence which was not 
like that of any other sparkling 
wine, for this was the living spirit 
of Champagne. 

This new blend, corked at 
Christmas in bottles which would 
rest for years in an air-chilled part 
of the cellars, was daily examined 
by Dom Perignon. With loving 
care the monk gradually changed 
the angle of his bottles till, entirely 
tilted, they could rest neck down 
so that the sediment sank to the 
cork. 


Making It Clear 
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Nowadays, champagne bottle- 
necks are chilled in icy brine, so 
that the cork’s extraction traps the 
sediment within a ring of ice. In 
effect Dom Perignon did the same 
thing, adding a little old wine to 
sweeten the lucid liquor which, 
finally corked, would be ready for 
use within months. 

No one has ever improved upon 
the wine manufactured by the 
monk in the Marne valley. Recent 
innovations caused concern about 
the traditional quality of cham- 
pagne. For instance, the time- 
honoured wooden cask—because of 
a scarcity of craftsmen—is being 
replaced by vats of glass. 

It was thought that the wine- 
encrusted wood had a beneficial 
effect on the final vintage. That 
this is not so was proved not so 
long ago when four shippers inde- 
pendently selected, as their first 
choice, wine, not from the wood, 
but from the new-fangled glass 
vat! 


“ PEAR MILKMAN,” wrote a housewife. “We don’t want 

milk every day. We want milk like this: Today we want 
milk. Tomorrow we don’t. And the next day will be just like 
the day before and the day after tomorrow.” 


SOMEONE says it’s a lie. Well, I am reminded by that of the 
remark of the witty Irishman who said: “ There are a 
terrible lot of lies going about the world, and the worst of it 


is that half of them are true.” 


Winston S. CHURCHILL 


‘THE whole object of travel is not to set foot on foreign land. 
It is at last to set foot on one’s own country as a foreign 


land. 





G. K. CHESTERTON 





Learn all about the Dribble, the Lumbago 
Crouch, the Confidential. .. . 


Let Me Introduce You 
to Golf 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


HE Driver.—A wooden knob 

at the bottom of a steel shaft. 
The flattened portion of the knob 
is known as the Face, and the two 
ends of the Face are called, 
respectively, the Heel and the 
Toe. This is just to make things 
hard. 

To use the Driver properly you 
must begin by gripping the club 
firmly with loosened knees. You 
will find it a little hard at first to 
grip the club with the knees, but it 
becomes easier with practice. 

When you learn to co-ordinate 
your hips, elbows, arms, and legs, 
to keep your head down and your 
eye on the ball, to go back slowly, 
to pivot from the waist, and to use 
a grooved swing, half the battle is 
won. All you have to do then is to 
hit from the inside out, transfer the 
weight at the moment of the im- 
pact, brace the left side, keep the 
clubhead close to the ground dur- 
ing the early part of the swing, 
and treat the ball kindly. Good 
players simply set the ball up and 
beat the socks off it, but then you 
are not a good player. 


If after carrying out all these 
directions you are still making a 
mess of things, it is because you 
are not timing it properly. Nobody 
knows what “timing it properly ” 
means. I don’t even know what the 
“it” means. But there it is. 

The main varieties of the drive 
are: 

The Thump, 

The Dribble, 

The Rocket, 

The Hard Lines, and 

The You Were Facing that 
Way. 

THE Brassit.—This club is 
much like the Driver in appear- 
ance and is used for hitting the 
ball off the Grassie. The only real 
difference between the Driver and 
the Brassie is that you sometimes 
get the ball away cleanly with the 
Driver. 

THE Spoon.—The Brassie’s 
idiot brother. It has a receding 


forehead and it takes kindly to 
Rabbits. 


THe Puttrer.—This club is 
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sometimes called the Doe, because @ 00H RRR nnn nnn HHHHe 


it is the Rabbit’s best friend. 

The orthodox putting stroke is 
a cross between a waft and a caress 
and is usually preceded by survey- 
ing operations, genuflexions, and 
incantations. 

Common varieties of the putt 
are: 

The Lumbago Crouch, 
The Sitting Hen, 
The Swivel, and 
The Confidential. 

(Note on the idiom of the game: 
When you are putting well you are 
a good putter. When the other 
fellow is putting well he has a good 
putter.) 


NUMBER ONE IRON.—File-faced 
and all but unplayable. You keep 
it in your bag as you keep a 
Dostoievsky novel in your book- 
case—with a vague notion that 
you are going to try it some day. 
In the meantime it impresses your 
friends. 


NUMBER Two IRon.—Same as 
the Number One, only not so 
much so. 


IRONS, THREE, Four, FIVE AND 
S1x.—A clear case of supply creat- 
ing demand and Big Business 
creating the supply. The idea 
behind the multiplicity is that the 
angle at which the ball leaves the 
ground is directly proportional, 
and the probable flight of the ball 
inversely proportional to the num- 
ber of the club you use. It is an 
idea which has little or no basis 
in fact, but it helps the makers of 


THE MAIN DIFFERENCE 
N spite of the fact that most 
authorities regard the iron 
shot and the wood shot as cog- 
nate, it should be remembered 
that they are completely dif- 
ferent. (A trifle mixed, | know, 
but this is an article on golf). 
The main difference is that 
when playing a wood shot you 
sweep the ball cleanly away, but 
when playing an iron you come 
right down on the ball. if you 
watch a navvy using a pick you 
will get the idea fairly weil. 
John D. Sheridan. 
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golf clubs to pay a decent dividend 
on their ordinary shares. 

NUMBER SEVEN Iron. — No 
police record. If you can’t hit an 
odd good shot with a Number 
Seven you’re wasting your time 
reading this. 

NUMBER EIGHT IRoN.—A fasci- 
nating club. It can send a ball 150 
yards at haystack height or bring 
it back to earth so close to you that 
you can hit it again without chang- 
ing your stance. Its main function, 
however, is smoothing out heel 
marks in bunkers. 

THE CLEEK.—The Cleek can be 
used (a) for driving, (b) for shots 
through the green, (c) for putting, 
(d) for poking lost balls out of 
rabbit holes, and (e) for scuffling 
garden paths. 

The Cleek, however, is now 
almost extinct. It went out of 
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favour when golf ceased to be the 
monopoly of poor Scotsmen, and 
the multiplicity of clubs which re- 
placed it is one of the reasons why 
there are no longer any poor Scots- 
men. (For further information on 
this subject see The Romance of 
Steel, From Strathpeffer to Pitts- 
burg, and The Real Cause of the 
Depopulation of the Highlands.) 

If you can play your wooden 
shots fairly well the iron shots 
won’t give you much bother. All 
you have to remember is what I 
have already told you about the 
woods, with the following infini- 
tesimal modifications. 

Stand a little nearer the ball, 
deflate your swing, open your 
stance, remove your dentures, 
keep your left arm stiff but not 
rigid, and make sure that you take 
your divot after you hit the ball. 
If you wish to know how, having 
taken a shot, you can determine 
whether the divot was taken before 
or after you hit the ball, ask the 
pro. He won’t know either. 

The main varieties of the Iron 
Shot are: 


The Hooktit, 


The Slicetit, 
The Socktit, 


The You Should have Taken 
a Number Four. 

Experts say that you should try 
deliberately to bury the head of 
the club in the bail and the ball in 
the ground. If you do bury the ball 
in the ground the game is over, 
unless you have another ball. 

If you bury the club in the ball, 
however, you can carry the spiked 
ball to the lip of the hole and snick 
it in with your putter. If you cut 
the ball in two, you simply pick up 
one of the pieces and call it a half. 


GLOSSARY 

Green: A symmetrical stretch of 
well-cropped grass surrounding 
the only depression on the course 
from which you can pick the ball 
without penalty. So called to dis- 
tinguish it from the fairway, which 
is also covered with grass. (See 
English for Foreigners.) 

Shelter: A small hut which you 
see in the distance when the rain 
comes on. 

Bogey (Colonel): One of Sousa’s 
marches. 

Still Water: A term applied to 
ponds, natural and artificial. You 
always know long in advance that 
you are “in the pond”, for the 


The Tomtit, local half-wit, who nests on its 
The Lesser or Grey-Throated banks, rises gesticulating from the 
Tit, and rushes to set your mind at ease. 
leas! 
Od 


ACCORDING to a Sunday paper, two Scots visitors to Belfast 
were relieved of all their money in a pub by Teddy Boys. 
A case of sots who hae wi’ wallets fled? J.M. 








Proving that schoolboys have changed 
little over the centuries 






Dear Father, Please Send.... 


ALICE MARY MERCHANT 


— children change little 
- over the centuries is shown 
clearly by a bundle of schoolboy 
letters written more than 160 years 
ago to parents who wete ancestors 
of mine. 

Such letters vary greatly, from 
the weekly duty letter to the longer 
one inspired, perhaps, by a touch 
of homesickness; but one feature 
is common to nearly all: “ Please 
send .. .” Here is one from young 
John Bewley, placed with his 
brothers in a Quaker school at 
Ballitore, County Kildare, in 1793. 


“My Dear Mother,—I now 
write to thee. I like to be here very 
well. I am learning Numeration. I 
send thee my love. I send thee a 
map of Antient Greece. Yesterday 
was fine and frosty, and I am 
learning to slide. Please thee to 
send me a knife and a top. I am 
they dutiful son, John Bewley.” 

And John’s brother William 
writes : 

“ Dear Father,—I now take the 
pleasure of writing to thee. Thy 
cloak is yet here. I send thee four 
Maps. The Hats which thou 
mentioned in John’s letter are 


Condensed from The Countryman (Burford, Oxfordshire, England) 


come. I am _ learning Latin 
Grammar and Geography. The 
Master’s hay is mode and we do 
be making the hay. The boys go 
into the garden every day to eat 
fruit. I would be glad that thou 
wouldst write to me by the man 
that will bring our clothes. I would 
be obliged to thee to send me a 
top, and a tin writing box like the 
one my uncle sent James. I am 
they loving son, William Bewley.” 

Postage in those times was an 
expensive item, and packages were 
often delivered by passing friends 
or servants. “ Dear Father,” writes 
James, “I now take up my pen to 
inform thee that we are all well. 
The bearer is my friend Samuel 
Shaw. I was very much disappoint 
that I did not get a letter by the 
boy that came for Thomas Good- 
body’s horse. The Master has got 
home his hay. Please thee to send 
my Robinson Crusoe.” 

George describes a new machine 
for threshing corn: 


“ Dear Father,—I am now going 
to relate that walk we took about 
two miles from this. We went there 
sth day last to see a new-fangled 
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machine for threshing corn, it both 
thrashes and wins the corn. It is 
turned by two horses, there is one 
person puts the corn into it and 
another man to take the straw 
away. As fast as it is threshed the 
corn flies off and the straw drops. 
We were used very kindly by Lady 
Bountiful, she gave us apples and 
bread. I am _ learning Virgil’s 
Aineids Book 1 and Euclid Book 6. 
We go into the water every fine 
day. I thank thee for the Magic 
Lanthorn. Please to get a coat and 
britches for Benjamin, and please 
thee to send me Addison’s Works, 
and a black ribbon.” 

The request for a_ ribbon 
followed a death in the family. 
Unusually precocious is the interest 
one letter shows in the affairs of 
their elders: “I am very glad to 
hear that my Uncle Thomas is 
going to get a wife,” James writes 
to his mother, “and I hope he 
shall have success, please let me 
know if he has. Please send me by 
George when he returns to school 
a new penknife and a little stone 
bottle and a thing for grinding 
paint on with holes in it, I would 
be obliged to thee.” 

In another William writes: “I 
am very glad to hear that my 
Mother has lay in of a young son 
and I believe his name is 
Alexander. Please send. . .” 

That the boys were in no way 
neglected is shown by this letter: 

“A week ago we went to a 
famous waterfall ten miles from 
this by Holywell. We went into 
a pleasant shrubbery, at the bottom 


FAMOUS PUPILS 

ALLITORE (or  Ballytore) 

Quaker school, County Kil- 
dare, mentioned in the accom- 
panying article, was attended by 
pupils who were destined to 
become famous. 

Among them were Dublin- 
born Edmund Burke (1729-'97), 
philosopher and statesman, and 
lreland’s first Cardinal—Paul 
Cullen (1803-'78), who was born 
in the neighbourhood of the 
school. 
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of it was the waterfall, and at the 
top a shell house, and a little cave 
cut out of a rock and two more 
that were built, and nicely mossed, 
and we sat in one of them and 
after were climbing up the rocks 
then went to dinner and got Pcrter 
and Cider to wash down our round 
of beef which we brought with us. 
Please send me a polished wood 
box to keep my pens like the one 
Aunt Mary sent to James.” 

The writing is in best copper- 
plate style throughout, and some 
neat maps are enclosed, with an 
occasional drawing. Seldom does a 
note of homesickness creep in, but 
a delicate hint is sometimes con- 
veyed, as in: “The Mistress has 
made her currant wine. My father 
said that he would bring us home 
when the fruit would be ripe. 
Please send . . .” The request here 
was for story-books, gloves, a pen- 
knife and more paints. 

And the eldest brother evidently 
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takes his 
seriously : 

“ Dear Mother,—I now write to 
thee to tell thee we are all well. 
Benjamin is growing a pretty good 
boy. James doth desire a coat. 
Henry hath need of a coat also. 
Benjamin hath only one pair of 
britches. I would be obliged to 


responsibilities very 


Ireland’s Lost Atlantis 
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thee to send him one. I would be 
obliged to thee to write to the 
Master not to let William be 
drinking the ink. Would it please 
thee to send... .” 

No, it was not a top or paints 
that John wanted, nor a penknife. 
Brother John was growing up; he 
wanted a cloak. 


A SUBMARINE disturbance was recently reported by the 
pilot of a TWA airliner about 200 miles west of Ireland, 
in the approximate position of “ Hy-Brazil” on the maps 


of the 14th-16th centuries. 


This submarine land is, of course, Irish by right of dis- 
covery, dating from the 13th century. It appears on the 
Catalan charts as “ Hy-Brazil ”, among as many as five other 
islands marked Illa de Brazil, one placed firmly on a penin- 


sula in Iceland. This means not 


“island” (for these are 


“ insula ”) but “Here is Brazil”, a commodity, as English 
maps of the time had “ Here be gold”, or even “ dragons ”. 

It was a dye made from a lichen (Roccella tinctoria), 
which grew on rocks by the seashore and was collected and 
boiled down to make “ grains of Brazil” which were shown 
in early records as being imported into Ireland in the 1350s. 
The word means “fiery” and it dyed cloth a fiery red. 
“ Brasier ” comes from the same Latin root, and the country 
of Brazil in South America took its name from the logwood 
that dyed the same colour as the lichen which Irish mariners 


collected on many rocky islets. 


If the seabed has heaved up off Ireland to within aqualung 
diving depth, there may well be Celtic crosses and bronze 
and gold ornaments for modern archzologists. It would be 
a welcome lesson for modern science in an age of sputniks 
and space rockets, if Ireland could find her “Lost Atlantis ” 


rising from the sea. 


LAWRENCE D. HILLs in the Irish Times 


‘THE messenger boy crossed the street and spoke to a friend 
who was selling newspapers at the corner. 

“Who was that toff you were talking to, Mick?”’ he asked. 

“ Aw, him,” said Mick. “ Me and him has worked together 


for years. He’s the Editor of one of my papers.” 
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Strange maladies strike when 
school calls... 


TEN 
O’CLOCK 
SICKNESS 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


“ JACKIE!” Mother shouts up 

the stairs for the fourth or 
fifth time. “ Aren’t you getting up 
for school this morning? It’s 
nearly half-nine.” 

A faint groan is the only answer. 
The anxious mother runs upstairs 
and into the bedroom. 

“What’s the matter, darling? 
Not well? Where’s the pain?” She 
leans solicitously over the bed 
where her eight-year-old son lies. 

A mournful face looks up at her 
from the pillow. “In me tummy.” 
He gestures vaguely towards his 
middle. 

“Maybe you'd better stay in 
bed, love. You don’t look so well. 
Pll bring up your breakfast in a 
minute.” She smoothes his pillow 
and tucks him in warmly. 

“Don’t want any. . .” mumbles 


Reprinted 


from Assisi 


Jackie, dismally, as the worried 
mother hurries downstairs. 

The same drama with variations 
and different parental reactions 
occurs on school mornings— 
especially after long holidays—in 
many homes. Mothers tell of 
strange maladies which suddenly 
strike their young sons when 
school calls. 

Of course, headaches, tummy- 
aches and backaches merely show 
a lamentable lack of juvenile im- 
agination. The bright boys can do 
much better. 

For instance, one of these chaps 
whined on a Monday morning that 
he couldn’t raise his right leg from 
the floor. 

“ That’s terrible, Billy!” said his 
mother (who had been had before). 
“ How high could you raise it last 
night?” 

“That high!” cried the lad, 
raising his right leg to its fullest 
extent. When his irate mother 
rushed at him to clout his ear, he 
found that he could run, too! 

Other stories are told of lads 
who just cannot resist the warm 
blankets on a school morning. 
Lazy Larry struck on the bright 
idea of leaning out of bed and tap- 
ping with his boot heel on the floor 
every time his mother shouted up 
to inquire what was delaying him. 
“T’m up, mother,” he’d cry, and 
have a little snooze between taps 
of his boot... . 

Young Tommy’s idea was 
simple, original—but ineffective. 
“What's keeping you at all?” his 
mother called up to him one morn- 
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ing. “I can’t get up, Mammy,” he 
shouted down. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“T’m stuck to the bed!” 

He became rapidly unstuck 
when his angry mother arrived 
with the cane. 

This same genius announced on 
another occasion that he was un- 
able to open his eyes. An un- 
expected invitation to look at a 
new comic soon worked a miracu- 
lous cure. 

But all these mysterious maladies 
have one thing in common, as any 
experienced parent can assure you. 
Invariably, around ten o’clock the 
young patients make a sudden but 
quite explicable recovery. 

Distressing symptoms quickly 
vanish: appetites return, tummy- 
aches disappear; the crippled walk 


Tee-hee ! 
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and the blind see once more. The 
explanation is that it is too late to 
go to school that morning. 

Little Jackie ate a hearty break- 
fast around 10.30—all pains gone! 
His mother won’t be fooled so 
easily next time. 

My headmaster, “Old Tom”, 
as we irreverently called him, had 
a name for these school morning 
maladies—1o0 o'clock sickness. He 
also had a ready cure when the 
“patients” returned to school 
minus a doctor’s certificate: six of 
the best, laid on with a stout cane, 
with all the force of his muscular 
right arm. 

And this drastic physic worked, 
too! The “ patients” always made 
speedy recoveries and had no 
further attacks of ten o’clock sick- 
ness. 


ScENE: The old Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. Medieval play 

called All for Her. Very solemn execution scene towards 
the end. Headsman and block. Sad procession. Hero says 
a few words before losing his head. He kneels down, puts 
his head on the block. As the grim-looking executioner 
swings his axe over his shoulder, a voice from the gallery 


yells “ Fore!” 


Two old cronies were sitting in the Dublin park having 


a chat and a smoke. 


“ There’s not much pleasure in smoking these days,” said 


one. 


“ How’s that?” returned the other. : 
“Well, if ye smoke your own tobacco you’re worrying 


about the terrible expense; 


and if you’re smoking other 
people’s you pack the pipe so tight that it won’t draw.” 
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On land and at sea Irishmen 
were to the fore in the War of 
Independence 


No Wonder 
Washington 
liked the Irish ! 


REV. W. A. TOBIN 


T is now recognised that the 

part played by Irishmen in help- 
ing to bring the Revolutionary 
War to a successful close was over- 
whelming and indispensable. 

“ Treland to a man is in favour of 
the Americans,” said the elder 
Pitt. In his “Last Journals ” 
Horace Walpole says: “The 
English Government could not get 
above four hundred recruits in 
Ireland, and failed in their attempt 
to raise a regiment of Roman 
Catholics,” and in one of his 
letters: “All Ireland is America- 
mad.” This thought is expressed 
more neatly by the orator Henry 
Flood: “A voice from America 
shouted Liberty, and every hill 
and valley of this rejoicing island 
answered Liberty.” 

What of the Irish in America? 
It has been figured that, at the 
lowest estimate, thirty-eight out of 





every hundred who fought under 
the leadership of Washington 
were Irish. Joseph Galloway, an 
American Tory, testified in the 
English House of Commons in 
1779: “One half of the American 
Forces were Irish.” 

In 1778, General Sir Henry 
Clinton, ‘commander in chief of 
the Red-coats on American soil, 
wrote to the English Secretary 
of War: “The emigrants from 
Ireland were in general to be 
looked upon as our most serious 
antagonists.” 

That General George Washing- 
ton was as well acquainted with 
this state of affairs as his opponents 
is clear from the alacrity he dis- 
played in accepting membership 
in the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
from the number of his Irish 
friends and aides, and, amongst 
other items, from his hearty con- 
currence in the celebrations held 
annually by his troops in honour 


Condensed from The Irish in the American Revolution (Our Faith Press, 
Benet Lake, Wisconsin. 10 cents.) 
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of St. Patrick’s Day. The camp 
parole of the day was “Saint” 
and the countersign “ Patrick” 
and “Shelah,” just as on March 
17, 1776, they were respectively 
“ Boston” and “ St. Patrick.” 

Even to the troops from France, 
Ireland gave more than her share 
of volunteers. In any battle against 
the English, the van was always 
considered the right of the Irish 
Brigades serving under the fleur- 
de-lis; and accordingly when news 
got around that America was to be 
aided, the French War Office was 
reminded of this ancient privilege. 

Count Arthur Dillon was 
appointed second in command of 
the expeditionary forces, and under 
his direct orders were 2,300 men 
from the Walsh, Berwick, Fermoy, 
Dillon and other regiments. 

The Marquis de Chastellux, a 
major-general under Rochambeau, 
who kept a keen eye on events, put 
down his observations as follows: 
“ An Irishman, the instant he sets 
foot on American soil, becomes 
ipso facto an American. While 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were 
treated with distrust, the native of 
Ireland stood in need of no other 
certificate than his dialect. 

“Indeed, their conduct in the 
late war amply justified this 
favourable opinion, for whilst the 
Irish emigrant was fighting the 
battles of America by sea and land, 
the Irish merchants, principally of 
Charleston, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, laboured at all hazards to 
promote the spirit of enterprise 
and increase the wealth and main- 
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tain the credit of the country. 
Their purses always were opened, 
and their persons devoted to the 
country’s cause, and on more than 
one imminent occasion Congress 
itself, and the very existence of 
America probably, owed its preser- 
vation to the fidelity and firmness 
of the Irish.” 

Frank R. Reynolds in Ireland 
and America’s Independence esti- 
mates that of the 3,000,000 white 
people in this country at the time 
of the Revolutionary War, close on 
2,000,000 were Celtic (Irish, 
Scottish, Welsh, French, etc.). 

But it was during the 18th cen- 
tury that the Irish began to pour 
into America by the tens of thou- 
sands—a feat they were destined 
to more than duplicate during the 
19th. 

Ramsay, one of our early his- 
torians, who lived both in Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina, makes it 
clear that, during the 18th century, 
Ireland furnished more inhabitants 
to America than any other country. 
This is especially true of South 
Carolina, of the north-western por- 
tion of North Carolina, of Pennsyl- 
vania and, of course, Maryland. In 
Modern Chivalry, published at 
Pittsburg in 1794, Chaplain H. H. 
Brackenridge asserted: “ The mid- 
land states of America and the 
Western parts in general were half 
formed of Irishmen.” 

Glancing over the muster-rolls 
containing the names of men who 
fought for self-determination from 
Concord, Lexington and Bunker 
Hill to Yorktown, one is surprised 
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NO WONDER WASHINGTON LIKED THE 
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at the number of Irish names. 
Thus O’Brien occurs approxi- 
mately 250 times, and McCarthy 
in its various forms 335 times. 
There are 695 Kellys, 285 Reillys 
and 266 Sullivans. Eighty-five 
Murphy warriors are mentioned 
in the Maryland rosters alone; 
Massachusetts has seventy-eight 
Murphys and eight McMurphys. 

We haven’t had the patience to 
count how many times such names 
as Burke, Connolly, Connor, 
Casey, Callaghan, Dougherty, 
O'Neill, Quinn, Ryan and Shea 
appear on the lists. And—to clinch 
all this—the industrious author of 
George Washington’s Associations 
with the Irish has discovered that 
the birthplace of 74,000 Conti- 
nental fighters is put down as 
Ireland. 

When talking about the Revolu- 
tionary War it would be well to 
recall that Washington usually 
commanded an army of about 
11,000 and never at one time mus- 
tered more than 25,000. Some of 
his finest regiments were mainly 
Irish in composition. Thus the 
crack troops of the Pennsylvania 
Line were called by General 
Henry Lee (later Governor of Vir- 
ginia) the “Line of Ireland ”. 

Reading the roster of the 
Pennsylvania regiments is like 
reading an Irish Parish Register. 
Marion’s second South Carolina 
Regiment was almost wholly Irish, 
as W. G. Simms points out in his 
life of General Francis Marion, 
whose men fought side by side 
with the Irish Brigade, serving 
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under French banners at 
bloody siege of Savannah. 

Virginia had its Irish Line too; 
and were there ever better outfits 
than Morgan’s Rifle Corps or 
Colonel John Allen’s Irish Volun- 
teers, Stephen Moylan’s Dragoons 
or Colonel Proctor’s Irish Artil- 
lery? 

The capture of Fort William 
and Mary by Major General John 
Sullivan, with its guns and 
ammunition, in the September of 
1774 marked the first attack of the 
Americans by land, and the first 
time “the British flag was torn 
down in armed rebellion”. The 
five sons of Maurice O’Brien 
waged the first encounter by sea, 
capturing an armed schooner in 
Machias Bay (the “Lexington of 
the Seas,” J. Fenimore Cooper 
calls it), and Commodore John 
Barry, “Father of the American 
Navy”, worsted the first man-o’- 
war. 

The first American privateers of 
the Revolution were built by Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Tracy, ably abetted 
in his Letters of Marque work by 
the Hills, Rileys and Cunninghams. 
An authority on this subject gives 
it as his opinion that: “In both 
wars with England, our Privateers 
were a most important, if not pre- 
dominant, feature in our early sea 
power.” 

Remarkable leaders of men were 
Generals: Richard Montgomery, 


who fell at Quebec; Henry Knox, 
master of ordnance, who fought 
with Washington in every battle; 
John Stark of the melodious Irish 
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brogue, hero of Bennington, who 
softened up Burgoyne for the kill 
at Saratoga; Stephen Moylan, sur- 
named “ the Murat of the Revolu- 
tionary Army”; Edward Hand, 
known as “ Washington’s right 
arm”; Andrew Lewis, idol of 
Richmond, Virginia, whose family 
moved to Ireland from Wales in 
the 13th century; Andrew Pickens, 
the renowned South Carolina par- 
tisan whose forebears were from 
France; besides other Generals 
like John Nixon (son of Richard 
Nixon of Co. Wexford), Richard 
Butler, William Irvine, Joscph 
Reed, John Armstrong, Walter 
Stuart—to select only a half-dozen 
Irish names from the more than 
1,500 officers that were Ireland’s 
gift to America. 

Other striking figures were 
Colonel Hercules Mulligan, confi- 
dential correspondent of General 
Washington; Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald, “ the finest horseman in the 
American army ”;. John Rutledge, 
whom Patrick Henry rated “ by far 
the greatest orator” in the Conti- 
nental Assembly; Matthew Lyon, 
“The Hampden of Congress”; 
Matthew Carey, “ Pamphleteer of 
the Republic”; Dr. James 
McHenry, first U.S. Secretary of 


Se 
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War; Dr. John Cochran, Surgeon- 
General of the Army; and Judge 
James Duane, who, hurrying to 
Philadelphia, met with an ‘nfor- 
tunaie accident, and thus was pre- 
vented from signing his name to 
the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

But other prominent Irishmen, 
of course, underwrote that preci- 
ous document, and were also 
framers of the Constitution. 
Charles Thomson was the secre- 
tary and keyman of Congress and 
“the soul of that political body ”. 
It was he who made a copy of 
Jefferson’s rough draft of the 
Declaration, and then sent it to 
John Dunlap to print. And the 
first to read it to a cheering throng 
was John Nixon. The English 
statesman, Lord Broughton, rated 
Charles Carroll the wealthiest 
patriot of the Revolution. 

A well-known work by the Irish- 
man Molyneaux was the text-book 
of the Revolution. Irish school- 
masters like Sulkvan, Kennedy, 
Killen, Allison, Adrian and Ten- 
nant instilled patriotic sentiments 
in the youth of the Colonies, 
trained them in the florid, classical 
oratory of the period, and prepared 
them for the stern days ahead. 


A MARRIED man forms married habits and becomes depen- 
dent on marriage just as a sailor becomes dependent on 


the sea. 


BERNARD SHAW 


A CYNICAL Armagh reader asks: “Is it true that brides wear 


veils to hide their satisfaction?” 
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He Heard a 
Dead Man’s 


Voice from 


the Void! 


A LIMERICK TELEVISION VIEWER 

has had an amazing experience 
—he heard on his set the voice of a 
man who has been dead for two 
years. 

The voice announced that the 
speaker was going to a dinner as 
a committee member of a certain 
boat club and had only one hour 
to dress. 

It was part of a ham radio broad- 
cast between two friends, and on 
subsequent inquiry the listener, 
Charles Stewart, of Patrickswell, 
discovered that the man whose 
voice he had heard had been dead 
for two years. 

“Apparently what I picked up 
was part of a broadcast he was 
making to another ham,” said Mr. 
Stewart. “His transmission must 
have travelled a long way in space 
and returned to earth, having been 
bounced back off a planet. It is un- 
canny.” 

A radio expert said that the ex- 
planation must be sought in the 
realms of the occult. There is no 
scientific explanation. Once a voice 
is radiated it is dispersed until its 
energy is spent. He believes it is 








Ulster 


Munster Connacht Leinster 


unknown to radio science that the 
voice could be deflected and be 
picked up again. 

Irish Weekly Independent 


Fermanagh 
J? 'S\ DOUBTFUL WHETHER THE 
people of Fermanagh are fully 
aware of the changes that are tak- 
ing place in their county. Forty- 
four years ago the Ministry of Agri- 
culture purchased 300 acres of 
woodlands at Castlecaldwell. Now 
the areas acquired for afforestation 
exceed 25,000 acres and trees have 
been planted in more than 10,000 
acres. 

Acquisition has been rapid since 
1947, and none of it has been by 
compulsion. The owners of many 
small holdings, weary of trying to 
make a living by farming poor land, 
have been glad to sell to the Mini- 
stry and to take steady, well-paid 
jobs as forest workers. Others have 
used the money to buy better 
farms. 

The Ministry now has about 250 
permanent employees in the county, 
and at present it also provides work 
for some 200 men under a scheme 
to relieve unemployment. In iso- 
lated areas neat cottages have been 
provided, and as afforestation ex- 
pands villages will develop, saw- 
mills and industrial undertakings 
will be established. 

THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter 
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Galway 

[I LOUGHREA WORK HAS BEEN 
almost completed on the renova- 

tion of the lovely old Georgian 

mansion which is to be the Irish 

home of film magnate John Huston. 

Work began two years ago on 
what is one of the largest building 
contracts ever undertaken for a 
private house in Ireland, twenty- 
five carpenters and fifteen plasterers 
are working overtime to effect a 
face-lift, after which nothing beyond 
the original shell of the house will 
survive. 

One of the features of Mr. 
Huston’s home will be a heated in- 
door swimming pool, for which 
£3,000 worth of tiles were specially 
made in Mexico. Galway marble 
and rare woods, including Japanese 
mansolia, will be used in the in- 
terior decorating. Mr. Michael 
Scott, Dublin, is architect, and the 
work is expected to cost £100,000. 


Evening Press 


Meath and Louth 


STOOD RECENTLY ON A HILLTOP AT 

Oldbridge overlooking the site of 
the obelisk commemorating the 
battle of the Boyne. It was thirty- 
six years since the memorial was 
demolished in the early hours of 
the morning by three I.R.A. land- 
mines. 

The Military History Society of 
Ireland had chosen the anniversary 
for a tour of the Boyne battlefield. 
It was conducted by Colonel A. T. 
Lawlor. One point he cleared up 
was that Finnish soldiers did fight 
in the battle—but in a unit which 
also included Danes. There were 
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200 Finns in King William’s army, 
wearing bearskins and black armour 
—and it was news to many to learn 
also that his army included 200 
negroes. To distinguish his forces, 
William ordered them to wear 
sprigs of green. 

I was intrigued to note that the 
Tourist Board in Dublin has taken 


great trouble to turn this “lost 
battle” into an attraction for 
visitors. 


At important viewpoints, maps 
in glass-covered stands provide 
plans of the battlefield. And all over 
the battle area are roadsigns point- 
ing to “ Williamite Camp ”, “ Jaco- 
bites’ Withdrawal to Duleek” and 
other vital places. 

CHICHESTER in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Laots 
‘THE TOTAL DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER 
of prisoners in the Republic of 
Ireland’s three adult prisons is well 
under 400. The latest report of the 
National Library of Ireland reports 
the progress that has been made by 
prisoners in Portlaoise Prison with 
the indexing of a certain Irish 
newspaper. This “has been con- 


‘tinued with great success and close 


on 100,000 cards have now been 
prepared. These have proved to be 
most valuable sources of informa- 
tion for a number of inquiries re- 
lating to the period they cover ”. 
There is, surely, scope for pre- 
senting the inhabitants of British 
prisons with equally rewarding 
(and publicly acknowledged) work. 
One might have to choose one’s 
newspapers carefully, of course. 
We are not told how the Irish 
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prisoners in Portlaoise appreciate 
the irony of the fact that the first 
newspaper given to them to index, 
one published in Dublin from 1763 
to 1924, is called The Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Manchester Guardian 

(“ Miscellany ”) 


Mayo 
] TRAVELLED IN AN OUTSIDE-CAR ON 
rubberless wheels and with the 
driver seated just behind the horse’s 
tail, his feet on the shafts, to our 
house at Clew Bay. Across innum- 
erable green islets of sea-carved 
limestone, it faced the grey hulk of 
Clare Island, drawn out at each end 
from the central mountainous mass 
into long tapering head—and tail 
—lands. It was saturated with bog, 
hammered by storms, curtained in 
mists and rains, but stubborn by 
the primeval nature of its rock 
against the timeless siege of weather, 
wind and water. 

Never on land or sea, have I seen 
such magic of colouring. The swift 
alternations of sun and wind and 
cloud and rain, together with the 
foldings, exposure and close neigh- 
bourhood of the various rock-strata, 
filled this wild land with a carnival 
of colours, ever vanishing to re- 
appear in new combinations and 
inventions, the despair of the artist. 
And on the “Silver Strand” the 
Atlantic combers broke in lines of 
iridescence. 

The whole atmosphere of that 
primeval coast was charged with 
fairy hues. I am not sure that my 
later passion for Shakespeare and 
for The Tempest of all his plays 
may not have had something to do 
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NATURE IN THE RAW 

LIMPET—a small shell-fish 

which attaches itself to 
rocks—killed a large fox at Fox- 
point, Belmullet, Co. Mayo. 
The fox’s tongue was held fast 
by the tightly-closed shell, and 
the animal drowned while try- 
ing to free itself. 

Locals think the fox tried to 
lick the partly-open shell and 
had its tongue pinned against 
the rock when the _ limpet 
clamped itself against it. 

“ Sunday Review” 
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with these wild unearthly scenes. 
“Romance” for me is essentially 
Shakespeare and Ireland. 
H. J. MASSINGHAM, 
Remembrance 


Dublin 
"THERE IS A SMALL ROOKERY BESIDE 
my house in Loughlinstown. 
This is the second year rooks have 
built here. They had nineteen nests. 
Two were blown down, but in 
the other seventeen the parents 
appeared to rear their young satis- 
factorily. 

When they were in their early 
flying stage, day after day the old 
birds would mob a young bird and 
all set on it and proceed to peck 
it to death. We rescued seven in 
as many days and endeavoured to 
feed them by hand. They would 
not pick up food for themselves, 
but had to be forcibly fed. One has 
died. 
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Whether the other ones will live 
is doubtful. One that appeared 
fairly strong we let off from the 
roof of the house to help it gain 
height. It flew up into a tree, where 
it sat pathetically for forty-eight 
hours till it fell off through sheer 
weakness and had to be rescued a 
second time. Those that are mobbed 
by the others appear to accept their 
fate as if they had been condemned 
10 death. 

It is hard to discover what lies 
at the back of this attitude and for 
what reason a sacrifice of young 
living rooks is ordained to be made 
by the law that appears to govern 
this rook colony. 

Lt.-Cot. H. C. ALEXANDER in 
The Field 


Tyrone 
‘THE ESTATE OF CALEDON (OR 
Kinard, as it was once called) 
has changed hands several times 
during the last 300 years. Once the 
17th-century headquarters for Sir 
Phelim O’Neill’s campaign against 
the English, it passed to the Earls 
of Orrery, from whom it was pur- 
chased in 1772 by James Alexander, 
son of a Derry alderman. 
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Now the home of the fifth Earl 
of Caledon, eldest brother of Field 
Marshal Earl Alexander, Caledon 
House stands in a finely wooded 
estate. Peacocks sun themselves on 
the terraces of the Italian gardens, 
and the deer park has a herd of 
about sixty. 

Thomas Cooley of Armagh de- 
signed the early Georgian part of 
the house in 1779. The Ionic colon- 
nade and two great domes were 
added in 1812 for the second Earl 
of Caledon, to the design of the 
famous John Nash. The present 
entrance, at the eastern end, was 
added later. 

The large library is lit by the 
covered western dome. There are 
some 7,000 books, most of which 
belonged to Bishop Percy. 

A wide gallery on the first floor, 
in Adam style, features deep plaster 
frieze, cornice and pilasters. Among 
the many fine furnishings of the 
house is the four-poster bed in the 
White bedroom. Of Regency period, 
it has reeded mouldings, and its 
Irish linen drapery is hung on rings 
held by metal lion masks. 

Morera Douctas in the Belfast 

Weekly Telegraph 





FFARMER (’phoning the vet.): “One of me pigs just swal- 
lowed a pound note. What’ll I do at all?” 
Vet.: “ Wisha, let it swallow a shilling, and then call it 


a guinea pig.” 


WHEN a thing is funny, search it for a hidden truth. 





BERNARD SHAW 





Moral : don’t be a confounded nuisance 


Property has Rights—but 


They’re 


Limited 


A LAWYER 


ee ian the use and enjoyment 
of property are materially 
impaired, or the health, comfort 
and convenience of a person are 
prejudicially affected by a wrong- 
ful act which is not a trespass, the 
law of nuisance provides a remedy. 

This branch of the law is of 
everyday importance because it 
governs the relations that exist 
between neighbours. Though a 
man has an absolute right to use 
and enjoyment of his own property, 
that right is limited by a maxim 
that was first laid down by the 
sage Roman lawyers: Sic utero tuo 
ut alienum non laedas. (“So use 
your own that you do not injury 
to your neighbour ”’). 

It is obvious that the law must 
impose some restriction on the use 
of property. If a man has a saw, he 
is obviously not entitled to saw 
down telegraph poles or his neigh- 
bour’s fence. He cannot maintain 
in his own defence that he can do 
what he likes with his own saw. 
He must not use his property to 
injure another’s. 

Nuisances are divided into two 
classes: Public and Private. Public 
Nuisances are in the main acts 


which affect public health, safety 
and comfort, public morals and 
decency, and public rights of 
passage. The public right of 
passage is interfered with by 
obstructing the highway or by 
placing anything there which 
might be dangerous to passers-by. 
The remedy for a public nuisance 
is by way of legal proceedings 
taken by the Attorney-General on 
behalf of the public. A private 
individual cannot sue for damages 
for a public nuisance unless he can 
show that he suffered some 
particular damage beyond that 
inflicted on the public generally. 

Private nuisances, on the other 
hand, give to any person injured 
thereby a right to take legal action. 
A private nuisance may be defined 
as an illegal use of a man’s 
own property, causing damage to 
the property of mother, or 
unauthorised interference with the 
property of another thereby causing 
damage. And where the wrongful 
act results in a substantial inter- 
ference with the ordinary comforts 
of human existence, the injured 
party is entitled to seek his remedy 
in a court of law. 
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Nuisances are of many types. A 
common example is that caused by 
carrying on a “noxious” trade, 
i.c., a trade or business in the 
performance of which an un- 
pleasant smell is given off or vast 
quantities of smoke or fumes are 
discharged over the neighbouring 
property. Or there may be 
machinery used in the business 
which creates great noise or shakes 
adjoining houses. 

Has the owner of the adjoining 
premises any remedy? The answer 
to that question depends on 
whether the trade materially affects 
the reasonably comfortable enjoy- 
ment of his property and the type 
of locality in which the property 
is situated. 

It is obvious that what would be 
a nuisance in Merrion Square 
would not necessarily be a nuisance 
in Moore Street. So if the noxious 
trade is situate in an area where 
there is a score of factories carry- 
ing on unpleasant trades, one more 
or less would not make any great 
difference. In order to succeed in 
his action the plaintiff would have 
to prove that he has suffered 
material discomfort and annoyance 
having regard to the type of 
locality and the standard of living 
of the people living there. 

But the law will not encourage 
people to litigate to indulge mere 
fads. Thus, if a person objects to 
a smell which is pleasant to ninety 
per cent. of the people of the 
neighbourhood, he will have no 
legal remedy. A man living over a 
perfumer’s shop will have either to 
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enjoy the mingled odours or move 
elsewhere. 

Excessive noises are another 
source of nuisance litigation. Most 
people have suffered from the 
amateur musician next door who 
pounds the piano far into the night 
and travels up and down the 
scales with fingers that are more 
adapted to pugilism than music. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
restraif these arfateur pianists 
altogether. Noise can only be 
stopped when it is so bad that no 
reasonable person would live in 
proximity to it. 

Many disputes arise between 
neighbours over Ancient Lights. 
Those two words are sometimes to 
be seen displayed on boards hung 
on the outer walls of houses. They 
simply mean that there used to be 
a window where the board is hung, 
that the owner had a right of light, 
and by virtue of the notice the 
owner is reserving and protecting 
that right. 

There is no such thing as a 
natural right to light. The only 
way in which it can be acquired 
is by agreement or purchase or 
long enjoyment. By long enjoy- 
ment is meant that the owner of 
the house must have had his 
windows undarkened for at least 
twenty years. But if he has not 
gained the right by agreement 
with the owner of the adjoining 
property, or if he has not purchased 
it or enjoyed it for twenty years, 
he is powerless if it is obstructed 
by a building. 

One further type of nuisance 
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may be mentioned. It arises from 
a presumption in law that every 
man is supposed to know the 
reasonable consequences of his 
acts. So if a man brings an unusual 
“sight” into a street, causes a 
crowd to collect and _ thereby 
prevents customers reaching shops 
in that street, he may be made 
liable for creating a nuisance. 
This was exemplified in the case 
of a Mr. Penley whose play, 
Charley’s Aunt, was being shown 


A Matter of Defence 


at the Globe Theatre, London. 
The doors were thronged for two 
hours before the opening, and 
would-be patrons obstructed the 
door of a _ lodging-house and 
seriously affected the proprietor in 
his business. 

An action was taken by the 
proprietor against Mr. Penley, who 
was directed that he must not 
carry on his own business so as to 
interfere with the trade of his 
neighbour. 


Wy is it that a horse gets up from the ground front legs 
first and a cow does precisely the opposite? 

The answer is provided by the respective equipment of the 

two animals. A horse is a nervous creature whose primary 


defence is flight, and there are few animals which can outrun 
him. Is it not natural and logical that when he is roused from 
sleep—and he only lies down for the purpose of sleeping 
—he should raise his head first to see from where danger 
threatens and, with forelegs ready poised, be prepared to 
jump up and gallop in the right direction? 

A cow is a calm, imperturbable animal, with excellent 
defence against the majority of natural enemies—her sharp 
and powerful horns and her immense strength. A cow lies - 
down much more frequently than a horse, though she does 
less work, for she has her cud to chew, and if the ground is 
dry and there are flies about she can perform that essential 
task more comfortably lying down than standing up. 

Now, if a cow is attacked or feels like attacking she lowers 
her head and rushes at the object of her dislike with her head 
down with the idea of impaling him or her on her horns and 
tossing him or her into the air. Obviously, therefore, if she is 
lying down and is disturbed by the sight or sound of any- 


thing menacing it is only wise and sensible of her to get up 
hindquarters first, so that with head down she is in a natural 


position to defend herself. 


Pat Murpny in the Daily Mail 


A 00D way to get your name into the newspaper is to walk 
across the street reading one. 
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This will leave you 
completely at sea 


Question Time 


for 


Landlubbers 
H. J. DEANE 
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A FAMILIAR marking on the 
sides of most vessels is the 
Plimsoll or load line, a circle with 
a line drawn horizontally through 
its centre, below which line a ship 
is not allowed sail from port. 
Other marks adjacent to the load 
line are for different changes of 
loading according to season. Of 
these the letters FW indicate Fresh 
Water; IS, Indian Summer, S, 
Summer; W, Winter; and WNA, 
Winter North Atlantic. 

Tonnage was originally mea- 
sured by the number of tuns or 
barrels of wine, each with a cap- 
acity of 250 gallons, which would 
go into the hold. Today the gross 
and net tonnage of a vessel is 
based not on weight but a measure 
of cubic space known as a “ ton of 








measurement” and meaning actu- 
ally 100 cubic feet of space. 

Gross tonnage is a measure of 
the internal volume of all enclosed 
spaces of the ship, and is equal to 
the tonnage below the tonnage 
deck, plus the tonnage of all above 
that deck. 

Registered tonnage is the resi- 
dual tonnage after the various 
allowances for boiler, machinery, 
crew and navigation spaces have 
been deducted from the gross ton- 
nage. Displacement tonnage is the 
weight of water displaced by the 
ship when floating at her load 
draught. 

Dead-weight is the number of 
tons (adv.) of cargo, stores, etc., 
that a vessel is capable of carrying 
when floating at her load draught. 
Draught is the distance from the 
lowest part of the keel to the water 
line at which the vessel is floating. 
Load draught is the distance from 
the lowest part of the keel to the 
water line at which the vessel 
is floating. Load water line is 
the water line corresponding to 
the maximum draught to which a 
vessel is permitted to load, either 
by freeboard regulations, the con- 
ditions of classification or condi- 
tions of service. Freeboard is the 
distance from the uppermost con- 
tinuous deck to the centre of the 
disc marked on the vessel’s sides 
and which indicates the position of 
the load water line in summer. 

In describing some thrilling epic 
of the sea newspapers sometimes 
refer to the sea as having been 
“ mountainous ”. Actually waves 
do not reach a height of more than 
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seventy feet or so. The highest 
waves are likely to be met in the 
vast expanse of water south of the 
African Continent down to the 
Roaring Forties, where they may 
rise to fifty or sixty feet. The 
dreaded Bay of Biscay only pro- 
duces waves of some twenty-seven 
feet, which may rise to forty feet 
as one progresses farther out into 
the Atlantic. The following is the 
recognised scale of sea disturb- 
ances : — 





"Height of Waves 





Description in feet from 

Scale of Sea Crest to Trough 

0 Calm 0 

| Smooth Sea Less than | ft. 

2 Smooth Sea | to 2 ft. 

3 Slight Sea 2 to 3 ft. 

4 Moderate Sea 3 to 5 ft. 

5 Rather RoughSea 5S to 8 ft. 

6 Rough Sea 8 to 12 ft. 

7 High Sea 12 to 20 fe. 

8 Very High Sea 20 to 40 ft. 

9 


Precipitous Sea 40 ft. and above 











A similar scale to the above, 
known as the Beaufort Scale, is 
used for wind velocities, thus :— 





Velocity of wind 


No. in knots Description 





0 Lessthan | Calm 
1- 3. Light Air 
6 Light Breeze 
7-10 Gentle Breeze 
11-16 Moderate Breeze 
17-21 Fresh Breeze 
Strong Breeze 
28-33 Moderate Gale 
34-40 Fresh Gale 
4\-47 Strong Gale 
48-55 Whole Gale 
I 56-65 Storm 
12 Above 65 Hurricane 
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Fog and visibility (for use at 
sea): — 

0. Dense fog: objects not visible 

at 50 yards. 

1. Thick fog: objects not visible 

at 1 cable. 

2. Fog: objects not visible at 

2 cables. 

3. Moderate fog: objects not 

visible at $ mile. 

4. Thin fog or mist: objects not 

visible at 1 mile. 

5. Visibility poor: objects not 

visible at 2 miles. 

6. Visibility moderate: objects 

not visible at § miles. 

7. Visibility good: objects not 

visible at 10 miles. 

8. Visibility very good: objects 

not visible at 20 miles. 

g. Visibility exceptional: objects 

visible more than 30 miles. 

The Admiralty Weather Manual 
states: “It is necessary to have a 
criterion as to what is meant by 
an object being visible. An object 
is, therefore, to be regarded as 
* visible ’ if it can be distinguished; 
if the object is a ship and it can 
be distinguished as such, it is to 
be regarded as visible.” 

Sailors the world over have 
memorised the following little 
poem as a guide to the “ Rule of 
the Road ”: — 


When both lights you see ahead, 

Port your helm and show your 
red, 

Green to green and red to red, 

Perfect safety—go ahead. 
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If to your starboard red appeur, 

It is your duty to keep clear; 

To act as judgment says is 
proper— 

To port, or starboard, back or 
stop her. 


But when upon your port is seen 

A steamer’s starboard light of 
green, 

There’s not so much for you to 
do, 

For green to port keeps clear of 
you. 


Both in safety and in doubt, 
Always keep a good look-out; 
In danger, with no room to turn, 
Ease her, stop her, go astern. 


Six feet equals 1 fathom; 6,080 
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feet equals 1 sea or nautical mile; 
600 feet (approx.) equals 1 cable; 
3 nautical miles equals 1 league. 
A knot is a speed of one nautical 
mile per hour. 

A cubic foot of fresh water 
equals 62.39 lb. or 6.2321 gallons. 
A gallon of fresh water equals 10 
Ib.; one ton equals 33.905 cubic 
feet or 223.76 gallons. 

A cubic foot of salt water equals 
64.05 lb. or 6.2321 gallons. A 
gallon of salt water equals 10.276 
Ib.; one ton of salt water equals 
34.973 cubic feet or 217.93 


gallons. A cubic foot of salt water 
is usually taken at 35 cubic feet to 
the ton and 64 Ib. to the cubic 
foot; fresh water at 36 cubic feet 
to the ton and 62.25 lb. to the 
cubic foot. 





Add a Letter 


[\ the following sentence, each missing word is composed 
of the letters of the previous missing word, plus one extra. 


This is the sentence: “. do not like . 


? 


.’, said the man in 


the black .. . “ The... . may be more impressive, but when 
ee aman you...... aE ee power of 
investigation. ....... NE as be 6 ed 3 will set in 
eee of this fact is revealed.” 


(Solution on page 78) 


Bringing Up Teacher 


A CLASS of six-year-olds was being instructed in the use 


and value of coins. 


The teacher placed a penny on her hand, showed it to a 
small boy and asked: “ What is it?” 


After a close scrutiny the child replied “ Heads ”. 








GREAT IRISH ROMANCES 


The Gambler 
Who Loved 
a Lady 


MAURA LAVERTY 


beautiful Prehen Wood, about 

a mile to the left of Derry, 
stands the mansion where lovely 
Ann Knox lived with her father 
200 years ago. In the possession 
of Derry Corporation is the coach 
in which she was shot dead on a 
November morning in 1761. 

In a grave behind Strabane 
Church lies the body of John 
MacNaghten, the man who loved 
and killed her. 

The gentlemen had had an 
exciting day at Ballyarnett Races, 
and they were in high good 
humour as they rode up the drive 
of Prehen. Mr. Ross of Beaufort 
was there, and Mr. Skipton of 
Beech Hill. So were the McClin- 
tocks of Carrigans and John 
MacNaghten, the young widower 
from Derry. 

As usual, John MacNaghten had 
lost. As usual, his losses left him 
undisturbed. This evening he 
cared less than ever that the horses 
had let him down. Why should he 
fret about something so unimpor- 





tant as the loss of a hundred 
pounds or so when he was on his 
way to visit the girl he loved? 

It was true that her father would 
not be glad to see him. But this, 
too, was unimportant to the reck- 
less gambler who, within a few 
months of his father’s death, had 
thrown away more money than the 
prudent old man had made in as 
many years. The only thing which 
John MacNaghten considered im- 
portant that spring evening was the 
fact that Ann Knox loved him as 
he loved her. 

The men threw their reins to 
the grooms who came running 
from the stables, and they called a 
greeting to Andrew Knox, who 
stood at the door to welcome them. 

“We've invited ourselves for a 
glass of Madeira, Andy,” Skipton 
said. 

“You'll stay to supper, of 
course,” Knox invited hospitably, 
shaking hands with the visitors. 
His cheerful face stiffened into 
grimness as he gave a reluctant 




















Keeping Up With Science 





‘TX revival of the Irish language has now reached the stage 

where it is necessary to take into account the ever- 
broadening horizons, linguistically speaking, of the modern 
world and to enlarge the vocabulary accordingly. A Grammar 
and Vocabulary recently published by the Stationery Office, 
Dublin, attacks this formidable problem with enthusiasm 


and ingenuity. 


“ Atomic”, for example, is translated as adamhach and 
“asbestos” as aispeist. Raideagram is easily recognised, 
though ceirnin (gramophone record) is more obscure. 

A fine job has been done on place-names and, with a single 
exception, the compilers have found it unnecessary to 


furnish any key to the identity of those “ far-away places 


” 


Beachuanalainn and Meicsiceo present no difficulty: neither 
does Veiniséala or Niasalainn. Stait Aontaithe Mheiricea is a 
neat effort, substituting the initials S.A.M. for U.S.A. 
The only case in which it was considered necessary to 
give an indication of the geographical location was in Oiledin 
larthair Eorpa (i.e., Etre agus an Bhreatain Mhor), which 
may be translated as “ West European Islands (i.e., Ireland 


and Great Britain).” 


Manchester Guardian (“ Miscellany ”’) 
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hand to John MacNaghten. Inpro- 
vident young men were unpopular 
with Andrew Knox, especially so 
when they dared to look warmly 
on his beloved daughter. But hos- 
pitality has its rules, and he tried 
to infuse a show of warmth into 
the greeting he gave the son of his 
old friend. 

The dark-haired girl of fifteen 
kept her blue eyes demurely down- 
cast during the meal. But she 
could do nothing to combat the 
blush which made her cheeks as 
red as the roses at her white 
breast whenever John MacNaghten 
addressed her. 

As she went out of the room, 
leaving the men to their wine, 
MacNaghten opened the door for 






, 


her. “In the garden,” she whis- 
pered. “ The arbutus walk.” 

It was there Andrew Knox sur- 
prised them later that evening. 
“Get out!” he said _ thickly. 
“Don’t ever show your face here 
again, or I'll run you through.” 

MacNaghten stood his ground. 
“ But we love each other, sir,” he 
said. “Ann is willing to marry 
me.” 

“Get out! My daughter is not 
for a gambling fool like you.” His 
fury and the wine he had taken 
purpled his face, and angry veins 
were corded at his temples. 

“Go, John,” Ann whispered. 
“Please go.” Reluctantly, he 
obeyed. 


“You get to your room, miss,” 
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her father ordered. “ Let me hear 
no more of this foolishness.” 

The “ foolishness” did not end 
there, but the lovers took care to 
carry out Mr. Knox’s command 
that he should hear no more of it. 
Irate parents may not be won over, 
but servahts may be bribed, and 
one of the Prehen gardeners was 
willing for a consideration to carry 
messages. 

John MacNaghten and Ann met 
frequently in the woods. To 
deceive the keepers, who were 
warned to watch for him, Mac- 
Naghten sometimes found it neces- 
sary to disguise himself. They 
even used a hollow oak as a letter- 
box. 

In Prehen Woods the green of 
summer gave way to the bronze of 
autumn. Nothing but withered 
tatters was left of the trees’ splen- 
dour when Ann Knox stole out of 
her home one November evening. 
Her lover waited for her in the 
leaf-strewn clearing where prim- 
roses had gladdened their first 
meetings. 

Wet-eyed and despairing, she 
gave him her news: “Father is 
taking me to Dublin! He talks of 
arranging a suitable marriage for 
me. What are we going to do?” 

“Come away with me,” he 
begged. “In Derry we'll find a 
ship to take us to America. Trust 
me, Ann.” 

But although Ann was prepared 
to commit such minor indiscretions 
as meeting her lover clandestinely, 
an elopement was a_ different 
Matter. No amount of pleading 


could make her change her mind. 

When he left her that night 
MacNaghten had several important 
interviews. One was with two 
sailors from a ship due to sail for 
the New World in a week’s time. 
With a golden guinea and the 
promise of more, he enlisted the 
help of a ploughman called James 
MacArdle. His fourth accomplice 
was Thomas Dunlap, a half-witted 
fellow. 

The great four-wheeled coach 
swung out of the gates at Prehen, 
and steam rose from the nostrils of 
the black horses as they stepped 
out eagerly on the first lap of the 
11§-mile journey. Long before the 
coach came in sight, the rumble of 
its wheels on the frost-hardened 
road was clearly heard by the men 
who crouched in the ditch halfway 
between Strabane and Lifford. 

The postillion pulled his woollen 
shawl more closely around his 
neck, and nothing could be seen 
of the fat coachman’s face but a 
red bulb of nose above his many- 
caped collar. In the comfortable 
coach with its foot-warmers and 
piles of rugs, Mr. Knox tried to 
coax his daughter out of the mood 
of black despondency which had 
settled on her with the first men- 
tion of this Dublin trip. 

“ You are going to love Dublin,” 
he told her. “ Think of it, Ann— 
a whole month of parties and 
visits! You must buy yourself 
some new gowns and trinkets. I 
know a fellow who runs muslins 
and silks from France. How would 
you like a gown of French silk? 
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And of course you must be pre- 
sented. They tell me the Lord 
Lieutenant .. .” 

At that moment MacArdle 
leaped from the ditch and caught 
the bridle-rein of the leader. The 
coach swerved, and the horses 
came to a plunging stop. Dunlap 
tackled the postillion, and Mac- 
Naghten appeared at the window 
of the coach. 

He pointed a pistol at Mr. 
Knox’s chest. “ Hand her over,” 
he said. “ Nobody is going to take 
Ann from me.” 

“You murdering highwayman!” 
Knox whipped out his pistol and 
cocked it. “ Drive on!” he shouted 
to the coachman as he fired. 

The coachman whipped up his 
horses, the coach lurched and in 
that instant MacNaghten, hit in 
the leg, fired too. Ann threw her 
arms around her father, and the 
ball buried itself in her body. 

MacArdle got away, but Mac- 
Naghten and Dunlap were taken 
together—betrayed for the sake of 
the £500 reward by the friends in 
whose barn they hid. 

The needless tragedy won the 
country’s sympathy for Daredevil 
MacNaghten. Derry, in particular, 
felt that in the death of the girl 


THE 
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he loved he was sufficiently pun- 
ished. In the whole county not a 
carpenter could be found to build 
the gallows. 

But Ann’s relatives were relent- 
less. In a field close to the spot 
where the tragedy had occurred 
they built a scaffold with their own 
hands, and here MacNaghten and 
Dunlap were hanged on November 
15, 1761. 

That was one of the most mac- 
abre executions in history. The 
noose was placed around Mac- 
Naghten’s neck. He dropped, but 
the rope broke and he fell heavily 
to the ground. Dazed, he picked 


himself up. 

“Now’s your chance, Mac- 
Naghten!” the crowd shouted. 
“This way—we'll cover your 
escape!” 


They made an avenue for him, 
and a score of tough Derrymen 
made a ring around the bewildered 
soldiers. For a second he hesitated. 
But MacNaghten had gambled his 
last. Turning his back on a life 
which offered nothing now that 
Ann was dead, he remounted the 
scaffold and offered his neck to the 
hangman. 

“Finish your work,” he said. 
This time there was no bungling. 


I, it, tie, rite, inter, retain, certain, reaction, cremation, 


importance. (See page 74.) 


“TOOTHACHE, eh? I’'d have the thing pulled out if it were 


mine.” 


“So would I, if it were yours.” 





THE HEART OF A BOOK 





The American Letter Told 
the News Frankly 


“ ( )NE cannot say that the prin- 

cipal cause of Irish emigra- 
tion has been ‘push’ or ‘pull’, 
only that the two are inextricably 
intertwined in a myriad threaded 
pattern of personal choices and 
desires.” 

So writes Arnold Schrier, 
Assistant Professor of History at 
the University of Cincinnati, in 
his recently-published book, Ire- 
land and the American Emigration, 
1850-1900 (University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. $4.50). 

The exodus had begun before 
the Famine years—56,000 went to 
America in 1845. In Black ’47, the 
second year that the potato crop 
failed—151,000 is the figure. By 
1851 it is 219,000. 

By 1870 over 150,000 Irish girls 
were employed as domestic ser- 
vants (“slaving and stifling in 
American cities,” said the Tuam 
Herald); 33,000 Irishmen worked 
on the railroads; the total Irish- 
born population of the United 
States in 1850 (that is, in the 
period immediately following the 
Famine) was 961,719. 

Large-scale emigration began 
with the Famine years and did not 
spend its force till 1854: “In 
those eight years over 1,750,000 
people fled from Erin’s shores.” 


By the end of the century 
4,000,000 had gone, reducing the 
population of Ireland to just under 
4,500,000, and achieving thereby 
the “unenviable distinction of 
being the only migratory move- 
ment in modern history to. . . 
have led directly to a definitive 
population decline.” 

Noteworthy also was the large 
number of women who went from 
Ireland, in comparison with emi- 
grants from other European coun- 
tries, at this period when many 
western European countries were 
sending a steady flow. Noteworthy 
also was the fact that, except in 
the early Famine years, few mar- 
ried people emigrated. It was the 
young men and girls who went. 

“What brings such crowds to 
New York by every packet-ship,” 
wrote the American correspondent 
of the London Daily News in 
1864, “is the letters which are 
written by the Irish already here 

. accompanied, as they are in 
many cases, by remittances to 
enable them to pay their passage 
out.” 

The “ American letter ” had, by 
then, become the mainstay of 
many an Irish home. It paid the 
rent, kept hunger from the door. 
As early as 1848, £460,000 was 
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sent from the United States to 
addresses in the “United King- 
dom”, of which the bulk probably 
went to Irish homes. Between 1848 
and 1887 £34,000,000 was so 
sent. 

And what news did the Ameri- 
can letter give that brought the 
crowds on every packet-ship? 
From a painstaking study of 
emigrants’ letters, Professor 
Schrier (who visited Ireland for 
the purpose) extracts the picture of 
America as seen through Irish 
eyes. “There is about many of 
them an air of unlettered elo- 
quence,” he comments, “and to 
their grammar and spelling belong 
only the praises of bare origin- 
ality.” 

“... Any man or woman with- 
out a family are fools that would 
not venture and come to this 
plentiful country, where no man 
ever hungered or ever will,” wrote 
a young girl. 

“Old people have no great 
chance here,” writes a young 
worker. 

“Old people are thought very 
little of in this country,” writes a 
man of sixty-three to his sisters in 
Belfast. He sends £1. He can get 
no work. 

But over and over again the 
American letter declares that if 
you’re not afraid of work, 
America is the place for you. But 
no drinking: “Americans are for 
the most part very temperate and 
disregard and detest the drunkard,” 
wrote a young lawyer from Wash- 
ington, and he complains of those 
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Irishmen who, by their drunken- 
ness (and resultant bellicosity) dis- 
grace their native country in the 
eyes of Americans. “ There is no 
idle bread to be had here,” he 
warned. 

A woman wrote, “A person 
with only small means has to keep 
on all the time. This is a regular 
driving country.” 

A labourer could earn four 
shillings a day. At home in Ireland 
his wages would be five shillings 
a week. But there were those who 
said that if Irish emigrants had 
worked half as hard at home as 
they did in America, there would 
be far less need to emigrate. 

In 1850 John Locke said of 
emigration, “It blesses him that 
goes and him that stays,” the con- 
tention being that there were more 
jobs at better wages for those who 
were left. 

There were other opinions. The 
nationalist press saw emigration as 
a draining of the country’s life’s- 
blood; the more advanced nation- 
alist organs called it the diabolical 
contrivance of an alien govern- 
ment and declared self-government 
to be the only cure. 

Land-hunger was the _ root 
cause, according to many and 
Tenant Right the solution. Secure 
the tenant in his holding at fair 
rent and he will happily stay at 
home. The great Archbishop John 
MacHale of Tuam strongly urged 
that view. The Church was 
troubled about the _ spiritual 
dangers, and even before the 
Famine priests were being trained 
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at All Hallows, Drumcondra, 
Dublin, to go on the mission to the 
United States. 

But emigration went on, “push” 
or “pull”. “ There is no earls in 
this country that you have to put 
your hand to your hat for,” an 
emigrant wrote home. Another re- 
marks that “people that cut a 
dash at home when they come here 
think it strange for the humble 
class of people to get as much 
respect as themselves ”. 

Social equality was a “pull” 
just as high wages were. But, back 
of it all, was the heartache that 
expressed itself in the “ American 
Wake ”, the gathering of friends to 
spend the last evening with the 
intending emigrant, the heartache 
of leaving Ireland, the parting of 
parents from a daughter or son 
they would probably never see 
again. 

Professor Schrier sees in this 
adaptation of the ceremonial of 
death to the emigrant’s departure 
one of the most interesting impacts 
of emigration on Irish customs, a 
custom unique to Ireland, and dat- 
ing at least from 1830. 

“In the morning everyone said 
so-long to you,” related a woman, 
recalling her own American Wake, 
“and you would know by them 
that they never expected to see 


you again. It was as if you were 
going out to be buried.” 

The sadness of exile got into 
song and story. “The whole 
country is in danger of becoming 
an American Wake,” a newspaper 
declared, and asked for more Irish 
weddings and fewer American 
Wakes. 

(Is it “push” or “ pull”, we 
are still asking?—though most of 
our emigrants now only cross the 
Irish sea.) 

“The persistence and strength 
of the stream of emigration to 
America,” says Professor Schrier, 
“can be understood only in terms 
of a unique set of conditions which 
have made the Irish a_ people 
peculiarly disposed towards emi- 
gration.” 

He displays one peculiarly blind 
spot. Nowhere does he mention 
the “ unique set of conditions ” in 
the Famine years, or refer to the 
grim fact that anything from 
§00,000 to 1,000,000 people died 
of starvation or famine fever in 
their cottages or on the roadside— 
the “personal choice” narrowed 
down, in countless instances, to 
the choice between emigration (if 
the money could be found) or 
death from starvation or famine 
fever, with the prospect of burial 
in a common pit. E. Maca. 


HEAVEN doesn’t appeal very much to a man whose daughter 


is practising the harp. 


GoD never deceives; but man is deceived whenever he puts 


too much trust in himself. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 








Diverse, lively, unpredictable, flickering—that’s 
your Corkman, says this Cork-born writer 






There are Several Counties 


of Cork! 


SEAN 6 FAOLAIN 


HE most interesting thing 

about the national joke that all 
Corkmen live in Dublin is that it is 
without foundation. A common 
Cork name is McCarthy. Of the 
225 McCarthys in the Telephone 
Directory only a little over a third 
have settled in Dublin. A common 
Tipperary name is Ryan. There 
are about 315 Ryans in the Direc- 
tory. Some two-thirds of them, 
that is double the proportion of 
Corkmen, have addresses in 
Dublin. And, yet, Cork is the 
largest county in Ireland. 

Is the joke a tribute to the 
energy of Corkonians, or is it a 
criticism of their all-too-effective 
way of making themselves heard, 
or is it simply that people feel that 
when a county is 3,000 square 
miles in extent, and has about 300 
miles of coastline, ic ought to be 
big enough to contain any reason- 
able body of inhabitants? 

My own view is that the reason 
why we find something special 
about our energetic southerners is 
that they are a blend, and that this 
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blend arose out of the abnormal 
expansion of the county. In other 
words, there are several counties of 
Cork, and several kinds of Cork- 
men. 

Cork county was not always so 
large. In John Speede’s old map of 
The Province of Munster (1610) 
Cork is shown as stretching, 
roughly, from between the Bandon 
River, on the south, to below the 
Blackwater, on the north, and from 
a bit behind Macroom, on the west, 
to the confines of the de Barry 
estate well on this side of Youghal. 
It had no coast-line at all. Since 
then it has expanded to every point 
of the compass. It has become an 
agglutination of what we might 
call statelets. 

We should get out of our heads 
the illusion that when the Almighty 
created the world County Cork was 
laid out for Corkmen. It was 
ultimately fixed by some smart 
chaps in Whitehall or Dublin 
Castle, and defined by some poor 
stooping, myopic cartographer. If 
we think of the family-names of 
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the south we will form a much 
clearer idea of these processes of 
history, and travel with a much 
clearer eye. 

Those ubiquitous McCarthys, 
for example, are mere upstarts as 
Corkonians. When I think of Cork 
the names that occur to me are 
such as the Norman Barrys, 
Roches, Nagles, Fagans, not to 
mention such later settlers as the 
Tinsleys and the Coppingers. 
We count all O’Driscolls and 
O’Donovans as Corkonians. But by 
contiguity, by geology, by character 
these strong men from the wild 
coast and mainland around Skib- 
bereen and Bantry ought to be 
lumped in with Kerry. And we 
have as much business to snatch 
the O’Sullivans of Berehaven from 
Kerry as we would have to claim 
Dan O’Connell as a Corkman. 

Perhaps, then, I should not have 
said that Cork has expanded west 
or east. Perhaps the truth is that 
the outlying regions have invaded 
the old central core and swallowed 
it up. Barrys and Roches, indeed! 
I remember a hurling match in 
Cork between O’Sullivans and 
McCarthys. The Roches and the 
Barrys would now be hard set to 
organise an inter-tribal tennis- 
match. 

So, as the traveller moves out- 
ward from the centre he will find 
it amusing to look for these blend- 
ings with Kerry, Limerick, Tip- 
perary and Waterford. But he will 
also bear in mind—it will be 
pointed out to him very forcibly, 
very eloquently, and very rapidly 


@ la mitrailleuse—that he is mov- 
ing from a centre which is highly 
distinctive in itself. 

Cork city is an Atlantic port, he 
will be told; not like your potty 
little cross-channel porteen of 
Dublin! That is why, he will be 
told, Cork has such a cosmopoli- 
tan air—this is one of the shaggy 
dogmas of Cork, and no eyebrow 
must flicker when it is announced. 
And, yet, when I was a boy, unless 
I allowed my boyish loyalties 
grossly to deceive me, I was much 
less conscious of living in a pro- 
vincial town than in an inter- 
national port. Those ships from 
Christiania or Odessa, Riga or 
Mobile! Those troops browned by 
India! Even those visiting mon- 
archs! And we did not need, in 
those days, to go to Dublin or 
London for our drama; the play- 
bills often assured us they came 
direct from London’s West End. 

But, perhaps, it was not really 
sO very international? Perhaps it 
was just a rather Englishised city? 

The traveller, then, will seek 
for the two, three, four or more 
Cork counties concealed within the 
map’s arbitrary bounds. For south 
Cork he will want to visit Kinsale. 
This is McCarthy country. But 
they were a widespread sept. 
Blarney was a McCarthy castle, 
and Kanturk. If we persist too far 
west we will feel the Kerry touch 
beyond Rosscarbery and Leap. 
“Beyond the Leap, beyond the 
Law.” All ‘those Somerville and 
Ross yarns have the true Kerry 
tang. 
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When we move around to the 
north-west we hit the fiercest, 
wildest land in the country, west 
of Macroom and out to the Kerry 
mountains. But I swear this land 
is all bone of the bone of Kerry, 
and I know that many families in 
this west-Cork Gaeltacht were 
squeezed out of Kerry across its 
mountains and moors. I love this 
part of Cork very dearly, as every- 
body does who knows it. I would 
not barter five square miles around 
Gougane Barra for all Connemara. 

North: of the Blackwater, you 
can almost smell the buttermilk of 
Limerick. Up here, around Lis- 
carrol and Buttevant, we are in 
Barry country, horsy country, 
pastoral country, and again pas- 
toral down the valley of the river 
towards Youghal where the Barry 
strain crosses with the Roche. 
Each region has its own flavour, 
its own character, its own appeal; 
yet each is a synthesis or blend. 

When I now cast my mind’s eye 
over that wide and various, cloud- 
dappled county I begin to think 
that the Romantic Movement, and 
the Irish Literary Revival which 
was part of it, have done as much 
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to narrow as to intensify our enjoy- 
ment of Ireland. They have over- 
concentrated on the picturesque 
West. They have distracted our 
eyes from the pastoral beauty of 
another Ireland whose riches are 
strewn along such valleys as the 
Blackwater’s and such plains as 
those north and east of Cork. 

Besides, rich land is rich in 
other things than what the roman- 
tics called “scenery”: strong 
castles, noble houses, planned 
gardens—Kanturk, Mallow, Blar- 
ney, Coppinger’s Court, Conna 
(nobody should travel anywhere in 
Ireland without Harold Leask’s 
Irish Castles under his arm), or the 
Kingston demesne at Mitchels- 
town, which is one of the very few 
examples of planned landscape- 
gardening we possess. 

All these are now part of our 
heritage, monuments to the vicissi- 
tudes of history that have, over the 
centuries, made Corkmen the 
diverse, variegated, unpredictable, 
lively, flickering people they are. 
“Particoloured like the steeple,” 
they say, looking up at Shandon 
tower. Cork is as variegated as a 
butterfly’s wing! 


sue 


“Ts your new rheumatism clinic doing well, doctor?” 
“ Too well. A man was carried in three days ago on a 
stretcher, and last night he slipped out without paying his 


bill.” 


[7 is only the shallow people who do not judge by appear- 
ances. 





Oscar WILDE 








Science has mastered this menace of 
the seas, but .... 


THOSE MIRACLES 
CALLED ICEBERGS 


DAVID GUNSTON 


es days when icebergs in- 
flicted a terrible and sudden 
toll on ships of all kinds, as the 
ghastly Titanic disaster in 1912, 
are fortunately past. 

The invention of marine radar, 
and vastly improved methods of 
iceberg detection, now carried out 
on an international basis, make the 
chances of iceberg collisions very 
much smaller than they have ever 
been. But the price of this safety 
is constant vigilance, for these 
great floating mountains of ice are 
just as numerous and destructive 
as ever. 

The North Atlantic and the sub- 
polar regions produce a regular 
crop of icebergs which break away 
in the spring from the great per- 
Manent ice-masses. Greenland is 
a special birthplace of large num- 
bers. Some break away with the 
action of slightly warmer water 
from the vast floating ice-cap, but 
most are really the tail-ends of 
glaciers that have slowly worked 
their ways down to the sea. On 
reaching the water, the glaciers 
break up into numerous fragments, 
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each of which is a potential travel- 
ling iceberg. 

Every year some 300 or 400 
bergs are spotted and recorded, 
but in an exceptional year as many 
as 1,000 will be seen. From the 
time of “calving”, as the initial 
break-away is called, to the 
appearance of the great bergs in 
the steamer lanes, three years 
usually elapse, so the icebergs 
plotted by the ice patrols each year 
are three-year-old specimens. 

This time-lag means that many 
of the smaller bergs, fragments 
perhaps under twenty yards long, 
which break away, are never seen 
by man at all, for they melt before 
they float down into the shipping 
channels. But the true bergs con- 
tain such an enormous volume of 
hard ice that they can survive for 
at least three years before suc- 
cumbing to the warmer seas. 

In its career the average berg 
travels up to 1,800 miles. The 
annual crop of bergs is generally 
rendered harmless by the rising 
temperature of the sea as they 
drift down into it by about June 


The Magnificat 
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each year, but in a bad season 
there may still be a number of 
highly dangerous bergs about in 
August. Two routes are danger- 


ous: one through the Strait of 
Belle Isle into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; the other along the 
Grand Banks. 

The largest one ever recorded 
was seen by a grain ship in 1860. 
It was 53 miles long in one 
direction of its marked L-shape, 
and 30 miles along the other arm. 
Another iceberg spotted in 1893 
was over 50 miles long, and one 
end of it could not be seen from 
the other. Such bergs are literally 
ice-islands, although they usually 
break into a number of smaller 
mountains before coming down 
into the shipping channels. 

Icebergs have eight to ten times 
as much ice under water as shown 
above the surface, which explains 
why they never show any signs of 
a sea roll, even in a gale. Most 
bergs continually split and break 
up, losing great fragments from 
their ends, cracking and thunder- 
ing ominously in the process of 
disintegration. Sometimes parts 
capsize and float independently at 
a different angle in the water. 

Almost all bergs are objects of 
great beauty. They consist of age- 
old ice which has floated in the 
mass maybe for centuries, or slid 
down hundreds of miles of glacier 
at a snail’s pace over many years. 
Consequently the ice that forms 
them is not clear and translucent, 
but full of minute bubbles which 
impart a hard, shiny, intense 
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MOST DANGEROUS PART 
E worst part of an iceberg 
is its “ foot ” or protruding 

arm of ice hidden below the 
surface of the sea, where 
weathering on the surface has 
worn away the visible, vertical 
ice. 

The “ Titanic,” and many other 

ships, were sunk by such a 
“ foot.” 


ennnnn nnn 
Pra dA ab be 


papaendupntabatnes)ndata( | 
whiteness, like glistening porcelain 
enamel. 

No bergs have a_ perfectly 
smooth surface, however. As sun 
or shadow falls on them, they keep 
expanding and contracting, and 
numerous cracks and crevices form 
all over their surface. Some are 
like mountain peaks, some like 
chunks of glistening white rock. 
In the sun they reflect the tints 
of sea and sky. Nearly all rise to 
some sort of peak, and there are 
endless variations of turrets, 
needle-like pinnacles, sheer cliff 
sides, horseshoe-curved bergs and 
vast semi-flat islands of impene- 
trable ice. At night they glow with 
a peculiar whiteness called “ ice 
blink.” 

The amount of solid ice in even 
a small berg is astounding. Perry 
and Ross, the Arctic explorers, 
once calculated that a berg some 
24 miles long with an average 
height of only 150 feet would 
contain at least 1,500 million tons 
of ice! 
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With some realisation of the 
solidity of an iceberg, it is easier 
to see what are the chances of 
survival of even the largest steel 
ship that meets one, either by 
steaming head-on into its side, or 
by direct collision with a berg 
floating irrevocably towards it. No 
ship can withstand such a shock. 

Alternating changes in internal 
tension loosen large bits of ice, 
which avalanche down into the 
water, where they float in 
dangerous packs and become a 
menace on their own account. The 
smaller pieces, known as “ brash,” 
may subsequently get frozen 
together into a tough floe, while 
the larger portions, termed “ grow- 
lers,” may be as dangerous as full- 
sized icebergs. 

Travelling now swiftly, and now 
slowly, veering and ebbing around 
unpredictably, often in silence, 
and at the constant mercy of 
changing winds and sea currents, 
icebergs are the last danger to 
modern sea shipping that harass 
the sailors of today. Rarely can 
they be disposed of immediately, 
for explosive blasting and shelling 
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with guns usually only splits 
larger bergs into several smaller 
and equally tricky ones. 

They have been checked and 
watched, plotted on hour-by-hour 
maps in the headquarters of the 
International Ice Patrol since 1914 
by the United States Coast Guard 
and ships are warned of their 
approach and probable course. 

Armed with these warnings, any 
skipper can get a good idea of 
when he may have to take avoid- 
ing action. The radarscope shows 
moving bergs on its flickering 
screen with infallible clearness, 
and there is now no reason why 
any ship should encounter bergs 
unawares. Even in darkness or fog, 
radar detects and betrays the on- 
coming masses of ice. 

Fast auxiliary cutters steam 
around the ice lanes, keeping a 
look-out, in which they are greatly 
aided by long-range aircraft, from 
which can easily be seen the track 
of swift-moving specimens. Radio 
keeps ships and ice patrols in con- 
stant touch, and a careful watch 
is kept over every plotted berg 
until it finally melts away. 


BARRY FITZGERALD was late for dinner at his brother’s house 
in Hollywood one night, and when ite finally arrived, he 
was furious. People, he said, had detained him at his house. 
“What kind of people were they that detained you?” his 
brother (Arthur Shields) asked. 
“They were the kind of people,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“ that when they stand up, they think they’ve gone.” 


The New Yorker 


‘THERE is more pleasure in being shocked by the sin of one’s 
neighbour or one’s neighbour’s wife than in eating cream 


buns. 


RoBERT LYND 





Princess Grace has made 
the people go gay and 
brought the tourists flock- 
ing to the Principality 


MONACO’S 
PETTICOAT 
REVOLUTION 


CHRISTOPHER BELL 


ie Monaco, the no-tax Medi- 
terranean haven, the 2,450 
native-born citizens cannot get 
over it. Three years ago the place 
was seedy, run-down and slightly 
passé, a last resting-place for 
gamblers and dowager duchesses. 
In the great rooms of the Monte 
Carlo Casino the paint was peel- 
ing off the walls, In the rococo 
palace up the. hill, their heredi- 
tary ruler, Rainier III, Sovereign 
Prince of Monaco, brooded alone. 

Today, Monaco glows, blooms 
and jumps. On the hill the red 
and white flag of the Grimaldis 
flies more proudly. In the Casino, 
the roulette wheels spin profitably 
from ten in the morning to 
2 a.m. 

The harbour where not so long 
ago Aristotle Onassis’s ship 
Cristina waltzed alone, like a 


ghostly swan, is now full of dues- 
paying yachts. Up on the boule- 
vard des Moulins, where the rich 









travellers’ cheques, 
the cash register bells ring out 
all day. Monaco shines like a 


spend their 


gay young matron, full of life 
and happiness, and oh, so prim. 

Everybody knows this and 
everybody knows the reason why, 
From the Prince of Monaco’s 
Press officers to the traders of 
Monte Carlo, the answer is the 
same: “La Princesse has done 
it!” The Princess, Grace de 
Monaco, née Kelly, has turned 
out to be in fact just what the 
doctor ordered. 

Almost three years after the 
biggest orange blossom ballyhoo 
the world had ever seen she came 
down the steps of the cathedral 
one day recently after thanking 
the Lord for making the greatest 
love story of the decade come 
true. 

That day outside the cathedral 
it was to her subjects and not 
to her fans that Grace waved. 
In a corn-coloured coat, with a 
girlish little white hat on her 
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head and her blue Irish eyes 
smiling in the strong sunlight, 
she tripped down the stairs with 
her husband by her side. They 
climbed into their black and grey 
Rolls-Royce, Number 4077 and, 
with an escort of carabineers, they 
swept up the hill to the old 
palace where the skies of the 
Canaletto paintings have been 
cleaned up and the Brueghels 
have recovered their bravura. 

Brought up with due regard for 
public relations, Grace has the 
popular touch, the “ Oh, isn’t she 
marvellous ” demeanour which her 
husband, born to the purple, never 
had. Like a true politician she 
knows how to please the greatest 
number of people most of the time. 

She seems to know just how 
much pomp makes for popularity. 
Tired of having her car preceded 
by a noisy escort of motorised 
carabineers when she went shop- 
ping, she told friends: “I feel as 
though I am on my way to Sing- 
Sing.” 

Not long ago the Princess called 
at a shop in the boulevard des 
Moulins. When she came out, the 
entire Monte Carlo traffic was at 
a standstill and a crowd of several 
hundred tourists stood on the 
pavements. She turned to an 


Official and said: “I wish we had 
those carabineers now,” and then 
added: “ But perhaps it’s me those 
people have paid to see. . . 

And every afternoon at three, 
the girl who starred on the world’s 
screens now holds her own private 


” 


show. In a small, green-wal!ed 
reception room next to the throne- 
room, she holds a tea-party for 
streams of Monégasque women 
who have come to talk about 
babies, politics and the weather. 
When an American visitor recently 
asked her if she did not find this 
tedious she replied testily: “ If 
they can’t talk to me, who can 
they talk to? ” 

In her halting French she 
encourages her visitors. Often she 
takes along Caroline and Albert, 
Monaco’s heir to the throne. 

Albert’s arrival on the scene last 
year has probably worked the 
greatest change of all in the 
Monaco atmosphere. The Moné- 
gasques, long fearful of the 
possibility of Monaco reverting to 
France if Rainier had no heir, can 
now relax in the certainty that 
their freedom will last. As one 
palace official put it to me: 
““What was a big worry is now a 
big fat boy.” 

The palace has changed too. 
Grace has gone through it like 
a breath of fresh air. Tourists who 
every day flock to see Rainier’s 
eighty-five soldiers change guard 
in front of the ochre-painted 
facade probably never realise what 
mildewed splendours used to lie 
behind it. For seventy years no-one 
had wielded a paint brush. Now, 
every reception-room, including 
the beautiful throne-room with its 
pale-blue Renaissance ceilings, has 
been restored with paint, draperies 
and gold leaf. The bill so far: 
£300,000. 

Lifts have been installed to save 
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the Prince’s guests the eighty-odd- 
steps up marble staircases, and 
central heating was added last 
autumn. But when Grace wanted 


to install air-conditioning in some | 


of the palace, even her 
husband rebelled. 

The private apartments, on the 
first floor of the west wing, are 
now as up to date as Grace could 
make them. There is a barbecue 
spit in the courtyard below and in 
the smoke-room there is a grille on 
which Grace has taught her 
husband to prepare hot dogs and 
toasted sandwiches. She has not 
touched the kitchens, but Francois, 
the major-domo, has compromised 
by ordering such dishes as curry 
and pineapple fritters. The plumb- 
ing, so far, has defeated Grace. 
It is too ancient, too cumbersome, 
too bulky for renovation. 

But she has had her say in the 
house which she and her husband 
built last year as a weekend retreat 
at Fontbonne, thirty-five miles up 
an Alpine road overlooking the 
principality. The house, which the 
French are already calling Le 
Ranch, is a mixture of Texas and 
Hollywood with pine-panelled 
rooms, a swimming-pool and a 
stable for horses and ponies. 

In one respect, Grace is still 
hard at work: she is still trying to 
make her husband relax. Rainier’s 
public personality has long been 
morose, shy and brusque. He 
hates large crowds, dislikes Press 
publicity and refuses to play the 
part of the happy prince before 
the public. His personal Press 
relations organisation is the most 
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silent in Europe. Grace on the 
contrary, smiles easily, talks to 
everyone gracefully and welcomes 
strangers. 

Now that she speaks and under- 
stands French, it is she who breaks 
the ice at official parties of which 
she attends at least one a week. 
Once, as they approached a long 
line of diplomatic guests, Rainier’s 
face was like a thunderstorm. 
Grace took one look at her 
husband and sailed blithely into 
animated conversation: “ What a 
wonderful morning we had today,” 
and then she said: “I hear all 
the hotels are full! ” 

After a few minutes of this 
Rainier took his cue from his wife; 
he agreed that Monaco was boom- 
ing and permitted himself a 
smile. 

Sometimes, however, it is he 
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who has to curb his wife’s 
enthusiasm. Not long ago, diners 
at Le Pirate, one of the Riviera’s 
most famous restaurants, were 
highly amused at the sight of the 
Princess of Monaco, half out of 
her seat with excitement, clapping 
to the beat of a gipsy orchestra 
and the Prince pulling her back in 
her seat. 

“ Eventually,” says one of the 
witnesses, “I saw him kiss her 
hand lightly and quickly. She 
immediately calmed down. There 
is obviously a fellow who knows 
how to handle his wife.” 

Rainier and Grace have big 
plans for the future of Monaco. 
They see it as the perfect city in 
the perfect setting, a centre for the 
arts and international conferences. 
Within two years the principality 
will have put its single railway 
line underground in a mile-and-a- 
half long tunnel. 

Local wags have it that every 
morning Rainier stands at his 
window with binoculars to watch 
the materials excavated from the 
tunnel being dumped into the sea 
to increase the tiny acreage of his 
country. He is full of ideas for 
new beaches, new hotels and 
blocks of flats, and Grace, with 
her own ideas of urbanism, helps 
him along with suggestions. 

Meanwhile, both Rainier and 
Grace work hard to encourage 
tourism, and the battle for Medi- 
terranean supremacy is already 
joined with gaudier, jazzier 
Cannes. 


Monaco has also gone arty. 


Rainier has instituted a literary 
prize which he hands out once a 
year together with {£1,000 of his 
own money, and at least once a 
month he takes his wife to the 
opera, usually for one of the gayer 
works, 

But life is not all “ Trente-et- 
quarante ” and bright postcards in 
the Monaco heaven. The churches, 
as Rainier’s irrepressible American 
chaplain, Father Tucker, told me, 
“are fuller,” but so are the poli- 
tical meeting halls. 

Three years ago, in a burst of 
misguided open - handedness, 
Rainier allowed elections to be 
held for an _ eighteen-member 
National Assembly whose powers 
were to be consultative. The 


assembly turned out to be a 
nuisance to him. 
Headed by a_ well-known 


Monaco heart specialist, Doctor 
Simon, members kept demanding 
political changes and needling the 
Prince. Last January, after a long 
filibuster, they even refused to 
vote his budget. 

Rainier borrowed the airwaves 
of Radio Monte Carlo and said in 
effect: “I have signed the 
National Assembly out of exist- 
ence and I am going to govern 
myself.” All that happened, in a 
country where natives can go 
abroad by crossing the street to 
buy a packet of cigarettes, is that 
Doctor Simon went back to his 
practice and the Monégasques to 
their cash registers. 

In Monaco, what is proper and 
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what is good business is a ques- 
tion which perennially baffles 
courtiers and public spokesmen. 
Too much given, and Rainier 
might lose his indisputable claim 
to be among the world’s crowned 
heads, Too little given, and then 
visitors might lose that wishful 
look at one of the world’s real love 


stories. 
Both sides agree that while 
Monaco must never become 


“Kelly’s Kingdom,” the lovely 
Princess Grace has given it a new 


lease of life. She has overhauled 
many charities, modernised the 
palace, helped to plan world- 
famous social events, brought 
tourists back in droves and put one 
of the world’s loveliest profiles on 
a new batch of postage stamps. 

She herself sees her part with 
modesty. She once told a friend: 
“Monaco has been here a 
thousand years, and it is truly 
beautiful. All that I might have 
done is to make people remem- 
ber it.” 


ro. 


AN Englishman, a Welshman and a Scotsman were left 
legacies by a frien! on condition that each should put 


Cheque-mate ! 


five pounds in his coffin. 


The Englishman put in a five-pound note. The Welshman 
also put in five pounds which he had borrowed from the 


Englishman. 


The Scotsman took out the two five-pound notes and 
put in a cheque for fifteen pounds, payable to bearer. 

Three days later he was astonished to learn that the cheque 
had been presented and cashed. The undertaker was an 


Irishman. 
All Keyed Up 


A VIOLIN and piano concert was in progress and the music 

being played called for a number of solo efforts by the 
violinist. During one of these a dear old lady in the front 
row leaned forward and poked the young pianist with her 


umbrella. 


“ Never mind,” she whispered. “I expect that fiddler will 
play something you know in a minute.” 


THE next (September) issue of THE In1sH DiGEst will be published 


on Thursday, August 27th. 
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THe MuLe From MontTANA :—Jim O'Hare, of 
Sydney, Australia, sends us the following story 
which, he says, he found in a scrapbook : 

**A Roscommon farmer got a present of + 
mule from a brother in Montana, U.S.A. A 
useful animal it turned out to be and its tracta- 
bility surprised everybody. 

**But one sad day it kicked the farmer's 
mother-in-law to death. An unusually large 
crowd turned up at the funeral, and it was 
noticed that men formed the vast majority of 
those present. Some were known to have come 
from neighbouring counties. 

“* The Parish Priest commented : ‘ This poor 
old lady must have been extremely popular, so 
many people have left their harvest work behind 
to attend the funeral.’ 

** * Wisha, Father,’ said the mule’s owner 
hoarsely, ‘they're not here for the funeral— 
they're here to buy the mule.’ 


© 


* 
WANTED :—The 


Irish = LITeRATURE English 
Department of The College of Steubenville, 
Ohio .S.A., administered by the Franciscan 


Fathers of the Third Order Regular, is attempt- 
ing to expand its Irish Library 

e chairman of the department, Mr. Peter J. 
McCafferty, or Mr. John O'Brien would be very 
grateful to readers of the IrnisH DIGesT every- 
where for donations of Irish literature (old books, 
periodicals, etc.). 

Responses to this appeal will be acknowledged 
and the donor noted on a plate in each volume. 
Please send the donations direct to the address 
given above. 


* 


TRACING A NORTHERN FAMILY :—Know any- 
thing about the Vance family ? If you do, Miss 
Hester Garrett, P.O. Box 1037, Curundu, Canal 
Zone, will be very pleased to hear from you, as 
she is compiling a family history. 

Her ancestor, Alexander Vance, born about 
1732, is believed to have been a son of Andrew 
Vance, son of John Vance, of Coagh, Co. Tyrone, 
who emigrated to New Jersey, U.S.A., about 
1700. The family tradition is that he next moved 
to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and later to 
Frederick County, Virginia, where he died in 
1750. His sons were: Samuel, Andrew, Alexander 
and John. His wife’s name was Jane, but her 
maiden surname is not recorded 

Miss Garrett adds: ‘‘ Many sources state that 
= Vance, of Coagh, Co. Tyrone, married a 

iss Williamson, of Co. Antrim. He is said to 
have been the son of Dr. Launcelot Vans [sic], a 
surgeon and commander of the Coleraine 
Regiment, who died during the Siege of Derry, 


1688. This Dr. Launcelot was a son of Rev. 
— Vans, A.M., Rector of Kilmacrennan, Co. 

negal, 1617-62. This family is said to have 
been descended from the Vans, Vanx, de 
Vallibus family of Barnbarrock, Wigton, 
Scotland.” 


Readers who are in a position to enlighten 
Miss Garrett should write direct to her. 









when Maestro 


THe 


Op MIULestone :-—Well, 
Seumas MacManus (aged 93 and still going 


strong: see box on page 25, col. 2 of this issue) 
tells us that he wishes he himself had written 
the following poem, what can we do but publish 
it, in its entirety ? Here it is :— 


THe OLD MILESTONE 
Oh, who leads a lonelier life than 1? 
Sitting unrobed ‘neath the open sky, 
Bearing the brunt of the weather's rage, 
In summer and winter, from age to age: 
— unnoticed, and ever alone, 
"et proud of my past as an Old Milestone. 


The men who were boys when I came here 
Have slept in the churchyard many a year, 

And their children's sons now pass this way, 
Bending with age and are growing grey, 

And have wives and children of their own— 
Yet no change has come to the Old Milestone. 


I was here when the country's cause was sold 
By hireling lords for foreign gold, 
When the laws and parliament of the Gaels 
Were bartered for poor houses and jails; , 
And people for clinging to their own 
Were murdered like dogs round the Old Milestone, 


I was here when the great O'Connell's voice 
Made the hearts of freedom and hope rejoice, 
When the Irish nation from shore to shore 
Stood up and vowed to be slave no more, 
When clansmen and chiefs on the mettle thrown 
Stood dauntless and firm as the Old Milestone, 


But alas for Erin and liberty 
Saxon's deceit and bribery 
His titles and tinsel; his pension and place, 
Blinded the bravest and led to disgrace; 
Irishmen knelt at the foreigner’s throne— 
A sight to draw tears to the Old Milestone. 


I stood my ground in the Famine year 

When hunger and death were stalking here, 
When the living skeletons moving by, 

Shivering, moaning; ready to die, 
Begging for food but receiving none, 

Brought terror and grief to the Old Milestone. 


But years of plenty have come since then, 
And freedom has rallied the Clans again, 
And good men and great men lead the host 
And tried men and fearless fill weap post, 
So Liberty's battle must soon be wo 
And freemen shall march past the Old Milestone. 


I often laugh in the gloaming grey 
At the various lovers who pass this way, 
With snail-like swiftness along they creep, 
shoulder to shoulder like coupled sheep 
And their osculation is often done 
Right under the nose of the Old Milestone 


Tis thus I muse as the years roll by, 
Set out in the open, where every eye 
May read my history, page by page; 
May decipher my origin, prospects and age, 
For I know that never a blot can be shown 
In the long life story of the Old Milestone 


Who was the author? He was John Greer, 
of Ramelton, Co. Donegal. Seumas tells us that 
he has been circulating this poem for many 
years past. John Greer, he adds, was a country 
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bard of a couple of generations ago, and he 
hopes that many readers 4 - memorise and 
poem whenever the opportunity arises. 

It is to be noted, by the way, that Poet John 
bears a distinctive “ planter’s” surname, but it is 
of Scottish Gaelic origin. 


* 


FINNS AT THE Boyne :—“‘ Is it true that Finnish 
fought on King William's side in the 

ode of the Boyne (1691)?” a Toronto 
(Canada) reader, A. W. McK., wants to know. 
In reply we do not think we can do better than 
quote the following paragraphs on the subject 
which appeared recently in the Dublin Evening 


Herald : 

“ The 268-year-old Battle of the Boyne is 
being ‘ fought’ all over again—in Finland, and 
the Army has been called in to settle the matter. 

“ The trouble started some time ago, in the 
course of a radio talk over Helsinki Radio, when 
it was mentioned that a Finnish Regiment had 
oe on the side of King William at the Battle 
of Boyne. The name of the regiment was 
given as the Nyland Dragoons, a troop stil! 
extant, although long since mechanised. 

“ Following the radio talk, Finnish historians 
came forward to say that the regiment most 
certainly did not fight at the Boyne. In that 

the troopers in question sat quietly in their 
ae and whittled sticks, they said. 

“This brought horrified letters from old 
soldiers and supporters of the regiment. They 
pointed +" that in the Officers’ Club of the 

anta, in south-eastern 
Finland, thee hung a campaign map. A flag 
was firmly stuck in the Boyne area to show 
that this was another field on which the regiment 
had distinguished itself. Furthermore, the 
Finnish National Encyclopaedia stated that the 
Nyland Dragoons had fought in this battle! 

“Contemporary Finnish historians—together 
with their Irish opposites—say there is no 
evidence to show that Finnish troops fought at 
the Boyne. But just how the present-day Nyland 

s came to believe they did remains a 
mystery until such time as the Finnish Military 
Authorities choose to speak.” 

* 

Mr. Rock 1S, UNREPENTANT :—Joanne Ulrich’s 
remarks on ‘‘ jerks in American bars" in a 
recent issue was bound to provoke a reply from 
protagonist Dublin-born Gerald A. Rock, Los 
ag 7 wer California. Here it is : 

remarks concerning Patrick Kavanagh's 
ia 7 of New York were perfectly justified, 
whether he is a fellow-Irishman or not. I was 
not guided by nationality and I don't think I 
stretched the truth in dealing with the subject 
of American drinking habits. 

“* My opinions were based on facts gleaned in 
good-class bars, not on Skid Row, where wine, 
whiskey, canned heat and gasoline, as mentioned 
by Miss Ulrich, are the curse of those poor 
unfortunates who choose that life. I suspect she 
is a social worker. And here let me express my 
unqualified admiration for those 0 work 
among these down and outs in a valorous 
attempt to reclaim them. We have social 
workers in every country, even in Ireland, and I 
am sure they do not regard everyone who enters 
a bar as a jerk and I do not consider Miss Ulrich 
has the right to say so, since she is obviously 
aaa one in any shape or form and 

never n inside a respectable bar. 
(Did I bo her say ‘ Lord forbid ’ !) 
“Her neighbours in Sun Valley and those 





countless millions of lar people who frequent 
bars in the evening for a glass of beer and 
relaxation will be interested to know that she 
considers them depraved, lost souls devoid of 
respect and human kindness. 

“ T still maintain that beer is the staple drink 
of America and the camaraderie in a bar must 
be experienced to be realised. The amazing lack 
of common drunkenness is extraordinary. I may 
not be such a travelled person as Joanne. I have 
only driven ?: ,000 miles through most of 
America, lived in New York five years and 
California four years, so my knowledge of 
alcohol in America may be limited. Be that as 
it may, I must say it gives one a warm hospitable 
feeling when visiting a respectable couple's 
home to enjoy a glass of beer with the husband 
and wife—oh, ves, the wives enjoy their beer, 
too, and—would you believe it ?—I have often 
seen them giving their children little sips of 
beer; isn’t that awful ? 

“So Joanne couldn’t take the Bronx but 
managed to exist for two years in Manhattan. 
Now, would it be the bright lights and night 
gaiety that enabled you to drag out your existence 
in that all-hallowed spot, and was it the bar 
jerks who eventually drove you away? You 
seem to be a very embittered person for whom I 
feel a little sorry. 

“IT had no intention of Ramey | of my job 
or conditions of living. I used it merely to 
illustrate that the American workingman can 
have a home and a car, so providing happiness 
and good health for his family through outings 
and the beach. Good credit is an integral part 
of the American way of life. Certainly 90% 
of the people buy their homes on mortgage 
and their cars on payments, and doesn't she 
think they are happy to be able to do it? 
Incidentally, you lost out by two months, 
Joanne. I just got my first pink slip giving me 
ownership of my car for the first time. Isn't 
that great ? 

“In all countries of the world many, many 
people will never own homes or a car, and I sus- 
pect they are reasonably content—‘what you've 
never had you never miss’. Unemployment 
is an evil which will probably always be with us, 
but at least capable hands are doing what they 
can to alleviate it, and I suggest Joanne pays 
a little more attention to the unemployment 
figures in U.S.A. as compared to other countries; 
she just might be unprejudiced enough to be 
agreeably surpri 

“*T note that I make her laugh and make her 
sick. I am so glad she can be ill in humour. 
Mr. Kavanagh must be ecstatic at having such 
a champion as she, but I wil! never never believe 
him capable of hiding behind a woman's skirts. 
I am reminded of a soap-box orator in Hyde 
Park, London, who preached against drink in 
mo uncertain fashion; he was known as 
‘Doomsday Daniel’. His slogan was ‘ there's 
a devil in every glass of alcohol’. How about 
it, Joanne? Meet me at Dino’s some night and 
let’s toss off a few glasses of devils. 

** No, Mr. Editor, you can’t be neutral in one 
thing—you must vote for legislation to remove 
those donkey carts from O'Connell Street to 
which Miss. Ulrich refers.” 


PEN-PAL WANTED :—Miss Maura Buggle, 175 
Wiman Avenue, Syracuse, New or' is 
anxious to = in touch with Irish correspondents, 
boys and girls. 

Aged oat is her hobbies are: cycling, swim- 
ming, walking, dancing and the movies. 


































Twenty years of hectic Irish life VARI ANS 


graphically presented in .. . 
CAMPS ON THE | ,_ BRUSHES 


HEARTHSTONE * 


Giants of those years are vividly 
portrayed in their words and actions. 





























The Irish Independent says: ) 
there is incident with excitement 4 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 5 
the true atmosphere of those exciting ‘ a 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be GS FZ hAs 
enjoyed.” \\\ wt 


_ 
The Irish News : ord a a 
“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene set eS 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. . . . Yen ei as 
It is an excellent bit of description, Prat ne i= 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
x te is 0 baie “4 "tenthle valuc 


ty 6s 


ness On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 
shelves.” 

The Irish Catholic : 
“ Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 


of country and city. Romantic love and : T , eer 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone | 


recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 


before and during the stirring days of 
he * Rising ’.” 7 H E R A L D 3 Cc 
The Irish Press : ‘ ‘ SHIELDS 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the Can be made with your Family 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, Coat of Arms mounted on 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to Salt cite Galen, 


the men of 1913 whose courage did so : 
much to create the mental climate that Delivery 8 to 10 weeks. 


made possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 
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> Songs of 
Treland 


| **.,. all their wars are merry and ail their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 

But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 

eS unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
C overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 8, Ireland’s 


Z harp accompaniment: Spinning SONGS Can 
Ye phy neg vipat Spanish come to you 
aay s1ieen ArTroon. 
IEP 41 9/3 ($1.50), Wherever you 


Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, ay be... 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day 





raluc The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
oumet IEP 49 9/3 ($1.50). ORANGE AND BLUE __ Richard 
GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: fig Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
Lark in the Morning; Waltz The Sash my Father Wore/Th« 
“= Dear Little Shamrock/The Old Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
———, Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel Garvagh/ The Aghalee Heroes 
er The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on IEP 37 9/3 ($1.50 
ee the Bog Hornpipe -The Honey ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2 
suckle The Kildare Fancy Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
SEG 7628 9/— ($1.50) Brethren: Dolly's Brae / The 


IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna aa ciuatan sn Wienein naote’e/itall 


and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: Green Grassy Slop¢ ithe I vn 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two IEP 48 9/3 ($1.50 
Ss steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride , 
of Erin Waltzes COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: Tx 
IEP 38 9/3 ($1.50) Green Bushes/The Village that 
mily IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna = Nobody Knows / Passing By 
on and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two cate Air 
8 steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride “ER 5054 14/- ($2.00 
of Erin Se LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
IEP 39 9/3 ($1.50) and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
sila DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
Patrick O’ Hagan RiverShannon can you buy Killarney/If I were 
} The Lark in the Clear Air/Little a Blackbird/The Moonshiner 
_ Town in the Ould County Down OE 9238 10/3 ($1.75 
A Good Roarin’ Fire 


sedans 9/3 ($1,50 Just send remittance plus 36 (or 


'T Sates Review tl Deen «(50-50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
2 numbers of the records required. 


Phone 76545 
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